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Guide 
Family 
Entertainment 


By Dale Francis 


ELEVISION’S moguls appar- 

i ently just can’t get into 

their heads the realization 
that the quiz scandals weren't one 
big joke. 

When CBS surveyed the decade 
just passed in a generally admir- 
able two hour show, “The Fabu- 
lous Fifties,” the producers were 
unable to resist a humorous 
sketch on the quiz scandals. 

In one of their typical paro- 
dies, Elaine May and Mike Nich- 
ols discussed the problem. It 
would have been amusing if the 
subject had been amusing. They 
talked of “moral problems” which 
they agreed were more interesting 
than “real problems” and _ they 
wound up equating the quiz scan- 
dals with the speech writers of 
politicians. 

Obviously the quiz scandals 
didn’t represent the most terrible 


manifestation of immorality of the 
last 10 years, but it was deceit, 
it did betray the trust of the view- 
ing audience and it was a severe 
blot on the record of television. 
It would hardly seem that it 
would make a good subject for 
laughter and it would never have 
been offered as a subject for 
laughter if television officials 
really had any concept of why it 
was wrong. 

As for equating it with the aid 
politicans receive on their speech- 
es the television script writers for- 
get that whatever aid the politic- 
ian receives in stating his ideas, he 
is held responsible for them and 
by his utterance of them he claims 
responsibility. 

It would be most unfortunate 
if the immaturity of leaders of 
television should lead to govern- 
ment controls of any sort other 
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than those already in effect. We 
don’t need more government in- 
terference in the broadcasting in- 
dustry, we need more industry re- 
sponsibility. 

But government regulation of 
television is not to be ignored as 
a possibility. There are a limited 
number of television channels, 
and those groups that are granted 
permission to use these channels 
have a responsibility to the pub- 
lic which grants the permission. 
If they fail to fulfill this respon- 
sibility to the public, officials of 
the television industry will face 
an insistence that they be made 
to show responsibility by govern- 
ment regulation. 


_ Four OR FIVE years ago, I was 
walking down Broadway when a 
fellow called to me. At first I 
didn’t recognize the tall, hand- 
some young man but he explain- 


ed he was a seminarian I'd known 
when I was at Notre Dame. 

He said he’d realized later he 
didn’t have a_ vocation to the 
priesthood and he’d left the semi- 
nary, gone to Fordham to study 
in the field of communications. 
“What I really want to do,” he 
explained, “is to write motion pic- 
ture reviews the way you do for 
Our Sunday Visitor.” 

It happened at this time I was 
getting ready to give up writing 
motion picture reviews to take 
my family to live in Cuba, But I 
didn’t mention this to the young 
man; I just asked him for his ad- 
dress and said maybe Id be writ- 
ing to him. 

I'm a_ great believer in the 
workings of providence. I figured 
providence must have had a hand 
in my meeting this young man. 
After all, I didn’t get in New 

(Continued on page 4) 
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“I am very interested in keeping 
a proper balance of Catholic and 
good general-interest magazines 
in the homes of my parishioners. 


“That’s why St. Mary’s School 
uses the Catholic Digest’s Nation- 
al Catholic Decency in Reading 
Program annually. The program 
not only aids me in fostering sen- 
sible reading habits in my parish 
but also has helped financially the 
school treasury.” 


More good reading? Certainly! 


Rev. Cletus J. Gates, Pastor, St. Mary's, Vermilion, Ohio (Toledo Diocese) 


The only magazines to suffer a 
setback from the Decency in 
Reading program are the gaudy, 
smut-fil ed periodicals that are a 
blot on our newsstands. 


And by taking part in this bene- 
ficial magazine subscription pro- 
gram, thousands of boys and girls 
are not only winning awards for 
themselves, but are also making 
positive financial contributions to 
their schools . . . eagerly and vol- 
rere And each one spends no 
more than two hours a year. 


For further information write to: The Catholic Digest, Inc. 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC 


DECENCY IN READING. 


PROGRAM 


PAUL 13, MINN. 
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York often and when I did I 
wasn’t used to being hailed on 
Broadway. 

So when I got back I wrote a 
letter to Francis A. Fink, manag- 
ing editor of Our Sunday Visitor 
and publisher of the Family 
Digest. I said that since I was 
leaving and since OSV would be 
in the market for a new motion 
picture critic, I'd like to suggest 
a young fellow I knew. 

I was remembering all of this 
the other day when I read an item 
in Variety. The young man, John 
E. Fitzgerald, had just been 
named the top motion picture 
critic of the nation. 

The annual Critic’s Award of 
the Director's Guild of America is 
the most important award a mo- 
tion picture critic can receive. 
There are literally thousands of 
critics in the nation — many of 
them writing for important secu- 
lar magazines and newspapers. 

But chosen from all of these 
was OSV’s John Fitzgerald. 

It just goes to show you how 
little things can make big changes. 
If I'd not been walking down 
Broadway at just the right time, 
if John Fitzgerald had not recog- 
nized me and called out, then 
John might never have been 
chosen as the OSV critic. And that 
would have been a loss not only 
to OSV but to the whole industry, 
for the motion picture industry 


has just said that John Fitzgerald 
is the most important critic in the 
nation. 


Aprit 


Tue DEATH of Dudley Nichols 
was a great loss for motion pic. 
tures. He was one of the finest 
craftsmen in Hollywood. A hun- 
dred years from now, historians 
of motion pictures will remember 
this man. 

His screenplays were among the 
greatest ever filmed. “The Infor- 
mer,” “Long Voyage Home,” 
“Mary, Queen of Scots,” “Stage 
Coach,” “The Plough and the 
Stars” are just a few of many 
screenplays produced by Dudley 
Nichols. 

His most successful period came 
when he worked with John Ford. 
Direction by Ford and Screenplay 
by Nichols were hallmarks of 
quality. 

My admiration of Dudley Nich- 
ols went back to “The Informer,” 
one of the greatest motion pic- 
tures ever made. Not just the dia- 
logue but the visual effects in that 
picture were unforgettable. 

His father lived at Wapakoneta, 
Ohio, not far from Lima, where 
I was a young newspaperman, and 
I got to know his father and 
through him, Dudley Nichols. 
During World War II, I thought 
I'd make a try at screenplay 
writing myself when the war was 
over and I carried on a long cor- 
respondence with Dudley Nichols 
in which he told me his ideas. 

He said he had never been 
completely satisfied with anything 
he’d done but that he came 
closest to satisfaction with a film 
called “This Land Is Mine.” He 
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said that more than anything else 
he’d written, this was his own 
creation. It was a motion picture 
that in many ways had greatness 
but it was a motion picture that 
was not a financial success. 

He then wrote that he was go- 
ing to be given an opportunity to 
produce and direct his own films, 
but not long after he apologized 
that it turned out financial con- 
siderations weren't going to per- 
mit him complete freedom even 
though he held the three most im- 
portant positions. His first film 
was “Government Girl,” a _pleas- 
ont but frothy little film with 
Olivia de Havilland. Afterwards 
he made “The Sister Kenney 
Story” and an ill-fated, too-literal 
translation of “Mourning Becomes 
Electra” from stage to screen. 

He'd written to me that he 
would help me get started in 
Hollywood after the war was over 
but I never gave it a try. I got to 
thinking that if the greatest writer 
in Hollywood still wasn’t free then 
I wasn't likely to be free either. 

In the years after, I lost touch 
with Dudley Nichols. I heard from 
a friend that he didn’t get calls 
from producers very often. The 
friend said, “Nichols is just too 
much of a craftsman. He takes too 
long, is too meticulous. They don’t 
want that any more. They want the 
quick and easy boys.” 

Dudley Nichols had _ integrity. 
It wasn’t a commodity in much 
demand. But it was the quality that 
made him the great craftsman he 
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MOTHER: Send For 
THIS VALUABLE BOOK 


TO PARENTS 


Every parent should have 
this new book about child 
training. Covers all ages. 
If you want to be prouder 
of your children, both now 


and later in life, write to 

day. The book is free; no 

obligation. Simply address 

PARENTS ASSOCIATION 

Dept. 1324, Pleasant Hill, Ohio ! 
Name : 
Address 
City 
State 


was and made certain that in the 
history of motion pictures no one 
will ever discuss screen writers 


without speaking of Dudley 
Nichols. 
Quick REvIEws: “The Mouse 


That Roared” is a gentle British 
spoof of cold war tensions. It isn’t 
quite as good as the critics claim 
it to be but it is an amusing film. 
“The Gazebo” is a comedy about 
murder. It takes much too long to 
get started and once it is started it 
really isn’t too funny. Glenn Ford 
and Debbie Reynolds are in it but 
John McGiver, as a laconic con- 
tractor, steals the picture. 
“Operation Petticoat” is a film 
based on the idea that getting a 
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group of women into a submarine 
ought to be hilarious. Whether it 
is hilarious to you depends on 
whether you think it amusing to 
see a girdle hooked on to a motor 
as a temporary repair. 

“The Gene Krupa Story” is well 
worth missing. In it Sal Mineo 
mimics the motions of Gene Krupa 
but he never really catches the 
spirit of that great jazz musician 
at the drums. The story is unplea- 
sant and its accuracy can be 
measured by the fact that when 
the lead character returns home for 
the summer after a year in minor 
seminary, he walks the streets of 
Chicago dressed in a soutane. 

“Never So Few” is a phony 
story with some dangerous impli- 
cations. The lead character, well 
played by Frank Sinatra, performs 
a mercy murder, then wipes out a 
contingent of prisoners with a 
machine gun. Add to this some 
political sequences that stack the 
cards against Chiang Kai Shek a 
little heavier than facts would 
seem to dictate and you have a 
motion picture that could do harm. 
Most amusing sequence in the 
whole film comes when the pro- 
ducers decided to clean the picture 
up a bit. Sophia Loren has ob- 
viously been the mistress of Paul 
Henreid; this was a basic part of 
the plot. But in a phony ending 
she reveals both she and Henreid 
have been Allied spies. 

“Journey to the Center of the 
Earth” is pure joy. You mustn’t ask 
questions of it — like what do. they 


eat on their journey of nearly a 
year or how the men keep clean 
shaven or the women well: groom- 
ed. ae go to it and enjoy it. Most 
unlikely co-stars of the year were 
James Mason and Pat Boone, but 
they are both excellent. This is a 
film recommended most highly to 
all who would like to just sit back 
and enjoy a picture. 

“The Miracle” is a screen version 
of a famous stage production. 
While I found it not very believ- 
able, I enjoyed it much as I en- 
joyed “Journey to the Center of 
the Earth.” The acting is excellent, 
the production perhaps a little too 
heavy but still it is a film most 
would enjoy. 

Television review: Art Carney 
presented one of the most signifi- 
cant plays of the winter season 
when he offered Tony Webster's 
“Call Me Back.” It wasn’t that it 
always came off; it didn’t. But it 
tried an important portrayal. One 
reviewer said it was a picture 
about an alcoholic. It was consid- 
erably more than this. Long before 
this man ever sought solace in al- 
cohol, he had separated himself 
from God. The last tragic scene 
was one of the most powerful ever 
attempted on television. Art Car- 
ney is quite an actor and this was 
an important play. It will undoubt- 
edly be offered as a re-run next 
summer. When it is, be sure to 
see it. One play like this is worth 
a thousand of “Have Gun Will 
Travel” or the other serial pro- 


grams. Tit 
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For adaption to individual family. situations 


SEVEN RULES 
FOR 


ALLOWANCES 


Condensed from The Ave Maria 


Sally Leighton 


ly identify a copper piece as in other areas instruction is nec- 

by sounding out “pen-ny,” essary for balanced growth, still 
till he invests a careful dollar in have a lot of questions about the 
his own cemetery lot, he will al- system designed to prepare chil- 
ways be concerned with m-o-n-e-y. dren for adult commercial ex- 
In a society where money is the change: the providing of allow- 
medium of exchange whereby he ances. At one busy child guidance 
will obtain all goods he deems _ clinic — Loyola Guidance Center in 
necessary for his contentment, he Chicago — the subject of children’s 
has to be concerned with it. allowances was brought up so of- 
Whether or not his interest is ten that the staff drew up an out- 
healthy — neither under- nor over- _ line of policies for adaption to in- 
developed — may be in great dividual family situations. While 
measure determined by what he _ specific rules are not always ap- 
has learned of the use of money as__ plicable, the following principles 
a child. are worth studying for the clarifi- 


The Ave Maria (October 31, 59), Ave Maria Press, 7 
otre Dame, Ind. 


F ROM THE time baby can oral- Parents who recognize that here 
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cation they bring to a sometimes 
muddy picture of ends, means, and 
obstacles. 

1. A regular allowance is educa- 
tional. It helps: 

a) to plan and budget for one- 
self; 

b) in learning to save for specific 
purposes; 

c) to understand the value of 
money; 

d) to develop self-control; 

e) to use arithmetic in concrete 
life situations. 

These are fairly obvious reasons 
for allowing a child money to use, 
those best understood by most par- 
ents. It is in the actual operation of 
the allowance system that trouble 
develops in adhering to these clear 
concepts. Because both children 
and parents understand intellect- 
ually the goals of “practice spend- 
ing,” the actual time lag involved 
in accumulating sufficient life ex- 
perience to achieve proficiency is 
apt to be underestimated. 

Another principle, then, is in 
order. 

2. An allowance is money that 
the child is allowed to use. This 
means that he is not deprived of 
the allowance because of foolish 
spending. Better to make mistakes 
early with small amounts. Take for 
granted that there will be repeated 
mistakes, perhaps for many 
months. Even intelligent adults 
make mistakes in spending. Chil- 
dren gain wisdom by experience 
and by observing the parents’ pru- 
dent use of family income. 


April 


In order to avoid the mutually 
frustrating experience of expecting 
mature spending habits on the part 
of children, wise parents reflect 
often on the above. It can be try- 
ing to hand over funds week after 
week when you're pretty sure they 
will be squandered, but you will 
be a wiser instructor if you keep 
hands off. Good example of both 
parents and other, more mature 
members of the family is the best 
and strongest guidance children 
can have. 

In one family, a boy of seven 
watched with only mild curiosity 
while his older brother carefully 
saved part of every allowance. For 
himself, to buy anything in the 
dime store was better than saving. 
By the time he was nine, his point 
of view had changed sufficiently 
that he started his own bank ac- 
count so he could eventually buy 
more expensive, durable _ play 
equipment such as his thrifty broth- 
er had gradually accumulated. 

-Parents who have the habits of 
planned spending and regular sav- 
ing as against impulse buying and 
spotty saving, will have little diffi- 
culty in inculcating these virtues 
of thrift in their children. Natural- 
ly, wise parents will not insulate 
their children completely from the 
family’s financial affairs, but rath- 
er, will bring them into such mat- 
ters more and more. 

The child having a firm under- 
standing of his place in the money 
picture, the next principle is ren- 
dered quite acceptable to him. 
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3. An allowance follows, as far 
as possible, a reasonable, middle- 
of-the-road neighborhood practice, 
but in accord with family circum- 
stances. The needs of the child 
should be considered when the 
amount to be given is decided. 
And of course, his needs increase 
with age and maturity. 

“Conformity” has become such 
a bad word that it is difficult to 
suggest general conformity to 
neighborhood practice as a good 
thing. Still, in most cases, a child 
is well off not to have too much 
more or less to spend than his com- 
panions, since this sets him off in 
an arbitrary and often unfortunate 
way. If allowed too much spend- 
img money, a child may depend 
upon it to “buy” friends, instead of 
working in a more natural way to- 
ward good relations with others. 
If allowed too little, feelings of in- 
adequacy may tempt him to steal 
small sums, or to curry favor with 
more affluent youngsters. Either 
way, money assumes an impor- 
tance it should not have, and 
brings on temptations best avoided. 

The amount of money to be giv- 
en will necessarily also be modified 
by what the child is expected to 
cover with his personal funds. Be- 
cause this can be tricky, shifting 
ground, another principle is in 
order. 

4. Have a clear agreement about 
areas to be covered by an allow- 
ance. Aside from free spending, 
some parents of older children in- 
tend that such things as family 
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gifts, church and charitable contri- 
butions, school supplies, lunch 
money, clothing accessories and 
other small routine needs be met 
out of an allowance. A little child 
can handle only one or two of 
these responsibilities. As he be- 
comes older, others can be added 
and the amount increased to meet 
them adequately. 

Without shoving children out 
prematurely to independence, it is 
desirable that parents encourage 
their youngsters to be as self- 
sufficient as possible. It is far 
easier for father to hand a dollar a 
week to each school child than to 
hand over 20 nickels apiece for 
tiny expenditures. Yet care must be 
taken here to assure that the child 
grows confidently, without anxious 
juggling of responsibilities too large 
or many for his present stature. In- 
dividual children’s abilities vary. 


As each child demonstrates his 


ability to look after his own money 
matters, parents can decrease sup- 
ervision or outright doles. Or, 
some system of free and guided 
spending can be used where a child 
is willing but needs help and ad- 
vice. 

5. It is unwise to supplement an 
allowance when the child over- 
spends or fails to save for a desired 
object. Gifts of money from other 
sources are better used for some 
special longed-for purchase or 
banked for a future purpose. 

Parents, rather than children, 
are apt to get confused about this 
policy. Feeling that Charlie will 
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never learn to plan his spending 
properly if they redeem his failures 
in spot cash, Mom and Dad are 
nevertheless wrung by his pleas to 
have “a helicopter like all the other 
kids have.” He should not be de- 
prived of this most valuable lesson 
the use of money can teach: the 
very real consequences to self of a 
lack of self-discipline. 

Charlie will certainly find it 
agreeable to have his cake and eat 
it. Enjoying satisfaction without 
personal effort, he cannot avoid 
the conclusion that someone will al- 
ways be around with more “cake” 
after his own slice is well digested. 
Parents who gently insist on a 
child’s saving for his own heart’s 
desire assure him of the satisfaction 
known only to those who acquire 
things by their own efforts. 

Some objects, obviously, are be- 
yond even the thriftiest child’s in- 
come. Money gifts set aside for 
such things ease the disparity, as 
well as avoiding the inflationary 
effects of adding such gifts to the 
regular allowance for free spend- 
ing. 

The following principle covers 
an area which is also liable to a 
fair amount of confusion. Let us 
state it and then discuss some of 
its implications. 

6. An allowance should not be 
regarded as wages paid for chores. 
The practice of paying for chores 
is a highly questionable one, ex- 
cept for jobs quite apart from and 
in excess of one’s rightful share 
in ordinary routine. Chores should 


April 
be taught as a part of family liv- 
ing where each does for all, out of 
love. 

Many parents use a mixed sys- 
tem of some sort in regard to 
chores and allowances, yet experi- 
ence often demonstrates that 
money tied in with regular chores 
is at best apt to make police in- 
vestigators and petty accountants 
of parents in their struggle to note 
and remember what is due to each 
child. 

In general, the above suggestion 
works out far better in the long 
run, execution of assigned tasks de- 
pending more on love and other 
means of firm but friendly per- 
suasion than on financial rewards. 
Regular verbal ‘appreciation of 
work well done is more consonant 
with the motivations of love and 
duty, which should be primary in 
the family situation. 

On the other hand, where chil- 
dren undertake tasks which might 
be otherwise done by “profession- 
al” helpers, money kept “in the 
family” can provide youngsters 
with the incentive to expend the 
time and energy over and above 
their normal share, to provide 
themselves with additional funds. 
In this way the hustler can also 
demonstrate to the sluggard that 
hard work is worthwhile. 

Finally, in the closing words of 
caution and reminder, parents will 
see another frequent no-man’s-land 
into which they often blunder un- 
intentionally. Losing sight of the 
first principle (the reasons for giv- 
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ing an allowance) it is easy to also 
forget that: 

7. Since an allowance is not a 
reward for good behavior, to cut, 
suspend, or abolish it because of 
misbehavior, poor schoolwork, or 
accidents, is not advisable. Even 
restitution, in case of stealing, had 
better be in very small installments. 
To deprive of all or most of it may 
provoke more stealing. In other 
matters, penalties more closely re- 
lated to the particular fault are 
more effective. 

Peculiarly, considering the con- 
structive reasons for giving an al- 
lowance, it is quite vulnerable to 
the least pressure in some homes; 
it seems to be seized upon immedi- 
ately as a means of punishment or 
reprisal. While this expedient cer- 
tainly requires less thought than 
careful, consistent, meaningful dis- 
cipline, it is just as certainly inef- 
fective in teaching anything good 
about the use of money. In addi- 
tion, it is bad psychology to punish 
faults by withholding allowance 
unless the fault is connected with 
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the use of the allowance. It is al- 
ways better to have some associa- 
tion between the “crime” and the 
“punishment” if you expect the 
child to learn from his wrongdoing. 

Accidents are to be recognized 
as such. Motivating children ade- 
quately toward consideration of 
the rights and property of others 
will prevent many accidents, and 
prevent the repetition of others. It 
is unwise to hold a child financial- 
ly responsible out of all proportion 
to his subjective guilt and ability 
to repay, lest in long, drawn-out 
programs of restitution, money be- 
comes for him not a means of hap- 
py growth, but a bitter symbol of 
punishment and instability. 

Practice-spending in childhood 
and youth is one of the best prepa- 
rations parents can afford their 
children for the years ahead when 
money must be dearly earned be- 
fore it can be freely spent. Learn- 
ing to “live within his means” is 
one of the most important, matur- 
ing lessons a person can learn, no 
matter what his age. 


kk * 
A Human Tragedy 


A HOTEL OWNER reports that he had a guest at his place who 
awakened everyone in the hotel one night screaming: “It’s in the 
phone book! It’s in the phone book!” The proprietor and the 
house detective let themselves into the man’s room. 

They aroused him from his nightmare and asked him what was 
the matter. “I was having a terrible dream,” said the guest. “I 
dreamed that the income tax people wanted to send me a big 
refund, but they’d lost my address.” — The Far East 
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Many husbands are making their homes exceedingly 
unhappy and even endangering their marriages 
by one or more of these faults 


Ten 
Major 
Faults 

Husbands 


Condensed from 
The Liguorian 


Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


HIS WILL BE strictly about 
husbands, and about the 
faults and sins and short- 
comings of many husbands today. 


12 The (January, 


Note the word “many.” We do not 
say “all.” There are many hus- 
bands who, when they and their 
wives read this, will not have to 
accuse themselves or be accused 
of a single one of the glaring faults 
here listed. But there are many 
others who are making their homes 
exceedingly unhappy and even en- 
dangering their marriages by one 
or more of these faults. 

We shall not list among the 10 
types of bad husbands the two 
kinds that are guilty of the gravest 
crimes against marriage. These two 
are the adulterous husband, and 
the one who makes no effort to 
provide economically for his fam- 


We exclude these two major de- 
fects of husbands from the list be- 
low, not only because they are 
so bad in themselves, but also be- 
cause husbands who fail their 
wives in half a dozen other ways 
will often defend themselves on 
the ground that they are not 
guilty of the great sins named 
above. Any mention of their short- 
comings as husbands brings from 
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them the quick reply: “After all, 
I’m faithful to my wife, and I 
make the money that supports the 
home. What more can a wife ex- 
pect?” 

A wife has a right to expect a 
great deal more than this, even 
though many wives have to go for 
years on end without getting what 
is their due. 

These are the 10 common types 
of such failures: 

1. The “You-do-your-job-and- 
I'll-do-mine” husband. 


This is the husband who adopts 
the principle that, besides being 
faithful to his wife, the only con- 
tribution he is called upon to make 
toward the upkeep of a home and 
the raising of children is the 
money he makes. He selfishly and 
wrongly imagines that it is his 
wife’s part of the bargain to go 
it alone in keeping the home tidy 
and neat and respectable; to feed, 
clothe and train the children; to 
correct and punish them and to 
tell them what they may and may 
not do; in short, to do all the 
work involved in making a home 
and raising children. 
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It is after two or three or more 
children are born that many hus- 
bands prove themselves to be lazy, 
inconsiderate, independent and sel- 
fish. They work seven or eight 
hours a day in their office or shop, 
whereas the wife’s work is never 
done, requiring her to be on the 
go 16 or 17 hours a day. They 
come home from work at night 
and ensconce themselves at the 
television or with a newspaper or 
in a closed-door den and never 
raise a hand to help with the 
household chores or to keep the 
children occupied in a wholesome 
way. The same pattern of selfish- 
ness is adopted on their Saturdays 
and Sundays and holidays. 

Marriage is a partnership in 
which both husband and wife are 
intended to work together for the 
decent upkeep of their home and, 
above all, the proper supervision 
and raising of children. Apart from 
his work at making a living, the 
husband is bound to help his wife 
at her tasks in any way that he 
can. To fail or refuse to do this 
is to ong a slave out of his wife. 

2. The “money-pinchi hus- 
y-pinching” 

This is the husband who thinks 
that he should have autocratic 
charge of all 
the finances of 
the family, and 
that he should 
keep his wife 
on an_allow- 
ance. or a dole 


or a_ budget 
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that barely covers the stark neces- 
sities of housekeeping and her per- 
sonal requirements. 

Such husbands refuse to trust 
their wives with money, or even 
with a voice in discussions of how 
the family funds should be used. 
In many cases this same kind of 
husband is very lavish in expendi- 
tures on himself and his pleasures, 
while he makes sure that his wife 
will never be able to spend any- 
thing except for basic necessities, 
and demands a strict accounting of 
even such expenses. 

This lack of trust, this miserli- 
ness, this financial tyranny, is one 
of the sure ways to kill a wife’s 
love, and to make marriage, in- 
stead of a partnership, a master- 
slave relationship. 

3., The “I-need-outside-recrea- 
tion-and-you-don't” husband. 

This is the man who feels that 
he must have his nights out and 
his days off for bowling, golf, the 
club, the tavern, the gathering 
with the boys, but who rarely if 
ever gives his wife an opportunity 
for relaxation away from the con- 
stant duties of the home. As to 
taking his wife out with him once 
in a while, he considers that out 
of the question. In his mind, “she 
ought to love just staying home 
and working.” 

This is positively inhuman. It is 
like saying, “I am a human being, 
and therefore I need recreation. 
My wife is not a human being and 
therefore should need no recrea- 
tion. 
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4. The husband who is married 
first to his business, and only sec- 
ond (or last) to his wife. 

This man is different from the 
one who works his eight hours a 
day and then, through laziness, re- 
fuses to lift a hand at home to 
help his wife to do anything for 
or with his children. This hus- 
band is a dynamo of energy, but 
99 and nine-tenths percent of his 
energy and times are spent at his 
business, in trying to make money, 
in getting ahead, and one-tenth of 
one percent is devoted to his wife 
and home. 


This is no criticism of the hus- 
band who takes an extra job to 
help his family financially, or who 
puts in extra study to make him- 
self fit for a better job. These 
things can be done without com- 
plete neglect of a wife and chil- 
dren. The man who can forget that 
he has a wife and children in favor 
of his business interests should 
never have married. 

5. The “mamma’s boy” husband. 

Marriage does not release either 
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a husband or wife from the duty 
of honoring and loving their moth- 
er and father. But it does make 
duties to their spouse supersede 
duties to their parents. 

The “mamma’s boy” husband 
never quite leaves his mother. He 
permits her to have more to say 
over his actions and plans than 
his wife. 

A wife may have planned for 
weeks, with the approval of her 
husband, for some trip or outing 
or relaxation with her husband; if, 
at the last moment, mamma says 
no, then the husband can’t go. 

A husband and wife may have, 
out of charity, given a place to 
the former’s mother in their home. 
For major, not minor, reasons this 
may create an impossible situation. 
The mother is obviously jealous of 
her son’s wife. She constantly in- 
terferes in the management of the 
home. She is a bad influence on 
the children. She is driving her 
daughter-in-law to distraction and 
a nervous breakdown. 

In this situation a good husband 
will do one or both of two things. 
First, he will have a stern, un- 
yielding talk with his mother, tell- 
ing her that only if she stops nag- 
ging at and interfering with his 
wife and children can she remain 
in his home. If this fails to change 
her, he will make arrangements for 
her to live elsewhere. 

The bad husband, the “mam- 
ma’s boy” husband, won’t care 
what happens to his wife and chil- 
dren. His mother comes first. He 


takes her part against his wife. 
He lets his wife suffer immeasur- 
ably rather than deal sternly with 
his mother. 

6. The husband who is unrea- 
sonable and un-Christian in regard 
to sex. 

Unreasonableness in regard to 
sex is strictly a by-product of 
paganism. If put into words, it 
would be expressed somewhat as 
follows: “Sex-enjoyment is some- 
thing that I refuse to dispense 
with or moderate in any way. I 
have a right to as much of it as 
I desire. I may demand it of my 
wife under any circumstances and 
she is bound to give it to me.” 

This pagan attitude creeps into 
the thinking of too many so-called 
Christian husbands. God knows 
that there are countless influences 
at work in the world to foster such 
thinking. He also knows that He 
has given to His followers motives 
and means for keeping sex in its 
place, that is, in subordination to 
reason, faith and charity. 

The bad husband, under this 
head, refuses to consider such cir- 
cumstances as his wife’s ill-health, 
mental or physical; her many bur- 
dens with children already born; 
his obligation to make the union 
between husband and wife a 
source of real joy and happiness to 
both, etc. 

Besides being selfish, unreason- 
able and over-demanding of his 
wife, a husband may fail serious- 
ly by insisting that his wife co- 
operate with him in sins of contra- 
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ception. This is the last stage in 
vileness, when a man uses his au- 
thority as head of the family to 
plunge both himself and his wife 
into continuing habits of sin. 

7. The drinking husband. 

A man does not have to be a 
hopeless alcoholic to wreck his 
home and destroy his wife’s love 
by drinking. Indeed, the final 
stages of alcoholism are often the 
result of a man’s having lost his 
wife’s love and done great dam- 
age to his home by inordinate 
habits connected with drinking. 


For example, a man may spend 
so much time in taverns or cock- 
tail bars that his wife and home 
are all but completely neglected. 

From such parties he may not 
come home completely drunk, but 
he will usually be a different man 
than the one whom his wife once 
loved. Sometimes he will be mean 
and testy and conscious of the 
need to defend what he knows to 
have been indefensible neglect of 
his home. Or he may become sens- 
ual in an animal-like way. Or he 
may be maudlin in an irresponsi- 


April 
ble way. In any case, he is killing 
all the love his wife once had for 
him 


8. The gambling husband. 
Gambling can become a disease 
like that of over-drinking. It can 
afflict the man 


foe"\, who has an in- 


<> feriority com- 

plex and_ thus 

has deep-rooted 

worries over 

the fact that he 

is not earning as much as he 

would like to for his family. So, 

he lives and acts on the ridiculous 

conviction that one of these days 

he will make a killing at gambling, 

and thus show his wife and chil- 

dren that he is a better man than 
they thought he was. 

The disease of gambling can 
also afflict the sanguinic husband, 
who craves popularity, cannot re- 
sist a game of cards at higher 
stakes than he can afford, likes to 
flash money about at racetracks 
and bookie joints as though he 
were without worries or uses for 
his money. 

The gambling husband keeps 
his wife in a state of petrified un- 
certainty. She never knows when 
his week’s or month’s wages will 
be squandered on a bet or in a 
game. There is only one cure, and 
that is total abstinence from gam- 
bling. 

9. The jealous husband. 

The jealous husband is the one 
who feels uncertain about his 
wife’s love, usually because he 
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knows he is guilty of faults that 
make him undeserving of it, and 
who foolishly thinks that he can 
hold her loyalty to him only by 
preventing her from being friendly 
with anyone else. 

The jealous husband would like 
to imprison his wife behind a high 
wall and a moat. He does deprive 
her of every kind of social life 
that he can forbid or prevent. He 
is suspicious of every innocent, 
friendly contact his wife makes 
with others. He tries to keep her 
separated completely from her 
own family. 

This jealous possessiveness, this 
attempt to imprison a wife apart 
from all normal human contacts, 
defeats its very purpose. It trans- 
forms any feelings of love the wife 
once had for her husband into 
feelings of hate. It makes a wife’s 
duty of fidelity to her husband a 
thousand times more difficult. 

10. The husband who never 
manifests his affection for his wife. 

This is the husband who never 
gives any outward sign, by word 
or action, of the love he has for 
his wife. If she were to ask him 
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whether he still loves her, he 
would say in a bored, offhand 
way: “Of course I love you. Now 
don’t bother me.” 

Such a statement does not mean 
a thing to a wife, or rather it may 
mean so much that it will lead to 
a deluge of tears. Every husband 
should know that, no matter what 
he says, he does not truly love his 
wife unless he shows and express- 
es that love in many day-to-day 
ways. Without the slightest insin- 
cerity, but with a renunciation of 
selfishness, he should often praise 
her appearance and her work; re- 
member anniversaries with pres- 
ents; express sympathy for her 
burdens; above all, just reassure 
her of his love. 

The husband who refuses to 
manifest his love for his wife is 
usually the same one who refuses 
to lift a hand to help her with her 
domestic tasks. Apart from the 
sexual part of marriage, he wants 
to live his own self-centered, ego- 
tistic, independent life, as though 
he had never solemnly promised to 
enter into an all-out partnership 
with her in establishing a home. 


Circumstantial Evidence 


One pay before Easter, my first-graders put out a carrot for 
Easter Bunny. After the children had gone home that afternoon, 
I took a nice, large bite out of the carrot, as evidence of Easter 
Bunny’s appearance. The next day, Sherry, 6, noticing the bite, 
remarked, “Oh, teacher, I know Easter Bunny was here. I raise 
rabbits and these are really rabbit teeth marks.”” — Mrs. A. Doll- 


hoph in Parents’ Magazine 
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The 
Enchanted Life 


No one ever had it so good 


From tHe very 
‘moment he pushes 
his damp, downy 
head into the 
world, a sixth 
child has it made. 
There are social 
statisticians who 
worry about 
what his pres- 

ence will mean 
to the bourgeoning birth rate. 
There are psychiatrists who will 
fret about the fulfillment of his 
meed for specialized attention. 
There are pessimistic relatives who 
cluck about how is his mother go- 
ing to cope with yet another baby. 


Condensed from Marriage 
Eleanor F. Culhane 


But anyone who looks at a big 
family from the inside can tell you 
with conviction that nobody ever 
had it so good as a sixth child. 

Without deserving it in the 
least, he is endowed by nature 
with a set of thoroughly experi- 
enced parents. Unlike the first 
child, who produces so much anxi- 
ety and requires so much adjust- 
ment—and unlike the second, third, 
or fourth, each of whom by arriv- 
ing in quick succession seems to 
be the straw that will break the 
camel’s back—a sixth child comes 
comfortably to parents who have 
learned the hard way that the 
camel’s back does not break. He 
comes to the warm welcome of 
a household already geared to the 
needs and activities of little chil- 
dren, and to parents to whom he 
can bring no horrendous surprises 
of disposition or behavior, since 
they have already seen every aw- 
ful possibility fulfilled at least 
once by five other offspring. 

A sixth child demands no sacri- 
fices from the family willing to 
have him. The necessary equip- 
ment, clothing, and space are al- 
ready provided. Psychological ad- 
justments to the: incredible de- 
mands small children make on 
adult time and energy have been 
made. The basic rules of living in 
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a large household have already 
been drawn up. No mother hav- 
ing a sixth child, for example, is 
dismayed suddenly at having to 
refuse luncheon invitations, com- 
mittee chairmanships, and other 
enticing ways of passing her time; 
these things disappeared from her 
life several years before. 

On the other hand, a sixth child 
makes no inroads upon recognized 
adult rights. He quickly catches on 
to the idea that darkness means 
sleep, and in exchange for loving 
care during the day sleeps peace- 
fully and reliably at night. The 
babysitter who occasionally frees 
us for a movie, or bridge game, or 
a trip to the library has never seen 
our sixth baby awake in all his 
seven months! 

While the very sound of the 
number six produces the image of 
a harried mother with innumerable 
small children hanging from her in 
every direction, this is a grossly 
distorted picture. The mother who 
has not been carted off to a pad- 
ded cell by the time a sixth child 
arrives has been forced, in the 
interests of survival, to develop a 
reasonably orderly household with 
specified times for meals, laundry, 
naps and baths. A sixth baby is 
born knowing that the way to 
quick popularity is to adapt him- 
self to the household routine, 
which cannot be _ permanently 
adapted to him. To a family which 
gratifies his earliest needs for de- 
mand feeding, he responds by 
sleeping through the night at eight 
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weeks. The glorious day when he 
decides that meals are served reg- 
ularly and on time, even if he 
doesn’t fuss, comes at about 12 
weeks. From then on in, he eats 
slightly in advance of the rest of 
the family; except at breakfast, 
when he waits with good humor 
until the school-going children 
have left, and then has his leisure- 
ly and lengthy meal. 

Instead of occupying a humili- 
ating place at the end of a long 
line, a sixth baby is surrounded by 
admiring faces from the moment 
he is able to distinguish them. He 
basks in the complete assurance of 
his brothers that he is the biggest, 
smartest, loudest, best baby ever 
born. When our sixth baby turned 
out to be a boy precisely like the 
five ahead of him, some admiring 
childless friends tried to make a 
deal with his five-year-old brother 
to get possession of him. “No,” ex- 
plained his brother, “we like him, 
and he likes us. But if we ever 
have a girl, you can have her.” 

Kings may very well envy a 
sixth child, whose days are not 
nearly long enough to see all that 
happens in a busy household swirl- 
ing about the little isolated isles 
of peace which a baby inhabits. 
Brought up literally under his 
mother’s eye (every room in our 
big house has at least one safe 
spot to put a baby), he is for a 
short while the pampered darling 
of a father and mother who know 
from repeated experience how 
poignantly brief a time babyhood 
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is. No one wants him to hurry in 
growing; no one watches him anx- 
iously for each development. As a 
result, teeth appear as if by magic, 
and he is ready for a high chair, 
play pen, and stroller long before 
his busy parents anticipate. 
Ahead of him lies the future 
which his parents know to be in- 
evitable — the hit-and-run two- 
year-old giving way to the loving, 
amenable four-year-old, who in 
turn is supplanted by the man of 
the world that attends kindergar- 
ten. As he goes forward on the 


road to maturity, he does so in a 
sturdy independence which is nur- 
tured by the many hands both 
large and small that are quick to 
lift, comfort, and help, as well as 
occasionally to push him. A sixth 
child will be ipso facto a guest at 
innumerable birthday parties, and 
he will surely be a wonderstruck 
part of the fabulous Christmas 
celebrations known only to large 
families. 

All in all, no one ever had it 
so good as a sixth child. Unless, 
maybe, a seventh. 
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“And she signalled for a ‘left.’” 
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The show “The Sound of Music” tells the 
story of the amazing Maria Augusta Trapp 
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Condensed from The Sign 


RS. MARIA Augusta 

Trapp, Austrian baron- 

ess who charmed the 

world with her Trapp 

Family Singers, today has changed 

her tune. Instead of the Pal- 

estrina and Bach she sang 

from continent to continent, 

often “the sound of music” she 

makes today comes out “Do Re 
Mi” or “My Favorite Things.” 

These songs are but two of the 


Maria Augusta Trapp, who was 
named Catholic Mother of the Year 
for 1956, has had several articles 
published in The Family Digest, 
the most recent being ‘Christmas 
in Our Home” in the December, 
1959 issue. 


Ann Della Chiesa 


many hit numbers in the new 
Rodgers and Hammerstein musi- 
cal, The Sound of Music, based on 
Mrs. Trapp’s book The Story of 
the Trapp Family Singers. 

“It’s le to believe,” she mused 
on the eve of the play’s November 
opening in New York, “that I 
could look forward to a Broadway 
show. Me, who resisted the pro- 
ducer’s pleas for two years. 

“But, you know, as Trapp Fam- 
ily Singers, we stood for a special 
kind of music; the great works of 
the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries. 
We relished the works of Beethov- 
en, Schubert, and Mozart, but we 
had little liking for the so-called 
popular music. 
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Mrs. Trapp sat back on a blue 
divan in a second-floor room of 
her home in Stowe, Vermont. 

“It just didn’t seem possible that 
Broadway and the Trapp family 
could mix. Even after I signed the 
contract, I didn’t stop worrying. 
Until one blessed day, Father 
Wasner broke the spell.” 

Msgr. Wasner is the priest who 
accompanied the family from 
Europe to America and, according 
to Mrs. Trapp, without whom 
“there would be no Trapp Family 
Singers.” 

“After we had seen the play for 
the first time in New Haven, Fath- 
er turned to me and said, quite en- 
thusiastically: 

“*You know what this is? This 
is just a translation of your book 
into another language. The book 
‘has been done in French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Danish, Dutch, Chi- 
nese, and Japanese, hasn’t it? 

“Well, now it has been trans- 
lated into Broadway, so the mes- 
sage contained in it can also reach 
those who go to the theater.’” 

She leaned forw-rd and con- 
fessed, “Frankly, surprised 
there is so much about religion in 
the musical.” 

Handsome, erect, gray-haired, 
Mrs. Trapp does not physically re- 
semble actress Mary Martin, who 
plays the leader of the family of 
singers in the play, but, said the 
54-year-old baroness, “We have so 
many of the immediate, same reac- 
tions to things, it’s unbelievable. 


“The thing I Jike best about the 
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play is Mary’s warm personality 
and the great art her mere pres- 
ence on stage conveys to the pub- 
lic.” 

The actress feels the same way 
about Mrs. Trapp. 

Just a few moments after she 
had arrived at the Trapp home in 
Stowe one day last summer, Mary 
Martin confided, “Why, Maria and 
I are so much alike, it’s uncanny. 
I absolutely adore her. Every 
time she talks, I think we're Sia- 
mese twins. She tells the same 
kind of stories that tickle my funny 
bone, the same kind of stories I 
would tell.” 

The actress spent several days at 
Cor Unum, the attractive, chalet- 

house where Mrs. Trapp 
lives. “She watched me like a 
hawk,” Mrs. Trapp recalled. “I 
taught her an Austrian dance, and 
you know, I’ve been teaching that 
dance for 14 years here, but no 
one had the knack she did. She 
responded even to a twitch of the 
little finger.” 

The baroness paused and looked 
around the pine-paneled room 
where she writes, works, and 
plays. Frost was forming on the 
tiny windows, etching its own 
white peaks against those of the 
periwinkle blue of the mountains 
across the meadow. 

On the wall above her head 
hung a pastel print of her hus- 
band, the baron, a sea captain who 
had been decorated with the high- 
est medal Austria confers, the 
cross of Empress Maria Theresa. , 
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HERE Is charm, melody and sentiment in “The Sound of 
Music,” the Rodgers and Hammerstein musical starring 
Mary Martin. Based on the story of the vibrant Trapp Family, 
the production could not fail insofar as warmth and enchanting 
music are concerned. 


Visually and vocally attractive, the show leans heavily on 
the personal magnetism of its star and the glow provided by 
seven appealing youngsters, who sing cheerful melodies in 
buoyant and vigorous style. As a unit, Miss Martin and the 
children hold the audience in the cup of their hands. 


The story of the Von Trapps, refugees from a Nazi-occupi- 
ed Austria, devoted to faith, family, and music, and delightful 
assets to the American scene, is a firm basis for any musical 
show. With a Rodgers-Hammerstein score, and Howard Lindsay 
and Russel Crouse to prepare a libretto, enchantment should 
be assured. 


For the family audience there has rarely been a musical 
play as beguiling and satisfying. It treats religious moods and 
manners with understanding and good taste. There is a lilt 
and charm in the score and, above all, there is Mary Martin 
to woo an audience as no one else in today’s theater can. — 


Jerry Cotter in The Sign 


From her balcony, she could see 
the chapel her sons had built atop 
the hill, dedicated to his memory. 

There were many things to 
think about: the play, of course; 
the new book she was writing — 
she has already had five published 
—her own South Pacific, the hot, 
humid corner of the New Guinea 
territory where she lived for two 
a the Cinderella story of her 
ife—everyone who has seen the 
play knows that it is the true tale 
of a young postulant who was 
spirited out of a convent to be- 
come governess of the children of 
the widowed baron. Eventually, 
of course, she not only charmed 


the children but captured the 
heart of their father, a man 25 
years her senior. 

“At 20, you think nothing of 
marrying a man with seven chil- 
dren, you know. Georg came with 
them, almost,” she added with a 
chuckle, “like a package deal. It 
took a while for me to mature into 
him. 

“Had it happened 10 years later, 
I would have had great _hesita- 
tions. 

“Today,” she sighed, “I wouldn’t 
dare. There are too many impli- 
cations and _ impossibilities in 
bringing up seven children.” 

Now there are nine: 
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The oldest is Rupert, a Rhode 
Island country doctor. “Whenever 
I get lonely and blue,” the baron- 
ess confessed, “I close my eyes and 
think about Rupert and his family. 
His wife, Henriette, contracted 
polio while she was having her 
second child. Today, she spends 
her life in a wheel chair. When I 
think of her going around her 
house, cooking, caring for the chil- 
dren—there are five—I think my 
own troubles are petty, little things 
compared to this.” 

Next comes Agathe, who is 
teaching a Catholic kindergarten 
with a friend in Maryland. “She 
was the shyest of my children,” 
Mrs. Trapp smiled, “and now look 
at her, leading a boy’s choir. She 
writes that all she learned from 
our concert life about people and 
music she puts to use in her 
school. 

“And Maria,” her eyes lit up, 
“she is doing the best job of all of 
us, working directly in the vine- 
yard of the Lord in her Papua mis- 
sion station.” Werner, the second 
Trapp son, lives near his mother 
with his wife and six children. 

Hedwig, another Trapp daugh- 
ter, left last fall for Hawaii, where 
she is an assistant director of the 
CYO. Another daughter, Johan- 
na, is married and lives in New 
York State with her seven children, 
Martina, next in line, “was the 
healthiest of all,” Mrs. Trapp said, 
“but one day, when we were giv- 
ing a concert in California, the 
telephone rang and a voice on the 
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other end of the line said, ‘Mother, 
Martina is dead.’” She died with 
her little daughter in childbirth. 

Rosemarie is with her sister in 
New Guinea, living in a thatched 
hut, teaching the native children 
in schoolhouses their brother Jo- 
hannes built for them from timber 
and logs dragged through water 
from nearby islands. 

Johannes, now a freshman at St. 
Michael’s College in Winooski 
Park, Vt., not only built the church 
of Our Lady of the Sacred Heart 
but, when the mission priest be- 
came ill on Good Friday, preached 
the sermon and read the Adoration 
of the Cross in Dobu, the native 
language. 

“We must not forget Eleanor, 
our Lorli. She has four children. 
Her husband, whom she met dur- 
ing our music camp, teaches school 
just outside Boston.” 

Except for the help, Mrs. Trapp 
is the only one of the family left 
in the chestnut-brown, remodeled 
farmhouse, bought in 1942. But 
the house is seldom empty. Tour- 
ists fill it in summer and skiers 
stay there in winter. 

They gave their first concert in 
Springfield, Mass., but later came 
bids to give others in Boston, 
Town Hall in New York, then all 
over the country and Canada; 
eventually across the seas and jun- 

les to other continents. 

But for 14 years, they always 
returned to Stowe in summer, 
where they conducted music 
camps. As many as 350 persons 
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would come to learn how to sing 
and play the simple, ancient music 
the Trapps taught. 

“The hills are alive,” the son 
goes, “with the sound of music. 
And this is the way Mrs. Trapp 
recalls it. “Wherever there are 
mountains, people sing,” she said 
once in Europe. 

But as time went on, the family 
realized they could not always re- 
main together. The children were 
growing up; they wanted families 
of their own. And in 1947, sor- 
row struck. The baron became ill 
and soon died. Sorrowfully, his 
widow took over as head of the 
family. In 1951, Martina died. 

But Mrs. Trapp (after she be- 
came an American citizen in 1948, 
she dropped the Austrian “von”) 
and Msgr. Wasner kept the sing- 
ers together until 1955. And all 
the time, the books kept coming. 
There was a movie too, adapted 
from her memoirs. It has not yet 
played in the United States, but 
it ran for 24 weeks in Munich, 34 
in Tokyo. 

And thanks to the movie, the 
play. After director Vincent J. 
Donehue saw the film, he told the 
Hollywood producers he could not 
make an American version of the 
movie. He saw the story as a 
stage presentation and the only 
person who could bring the warm- 
hearted, courageous, Austrian bar- 
oness to life was the actress who 
could fly, crow, and _ possibly 
yodel, Mary Martin. 

“The minute I saw it,” the ac- 


tress said later, “I knew it was for 
me. Something like South Pacific 
happens only once in a lifetime, 
but I hope that, in its way, this 
play is just as good.” 

Leland Hayward followed me 
to Europe,” Mrs. Trapp said, “and 
after saying no for two years, I fi- 
nally gave in and signed the con- 
tract in Innsbruck. 

“He knew that I was interested 
in mission work in New Guinea, so 
he touched my tender spot when 
he said that much of the money I 
would make from the play would 
go to help the lay mission plan. 
That did it. That,” and her face 
became wreathed in smiles, “and 
Mary Martin.” 

Even today, Mrs. Trapp cannot 
forget her two years in the tropics. 
She thinks of them as she prowls, 
firm of foot, around the 700-acre 
plot of land where the family es- 
tablished itself. Her dirndl waving 
in the breeze, a slight wind twitch- 
ing the wisps of hair that poke out 
from her kerchief, she remembers 
her purpose there. 

It was not to make music but, 
in the palm-dotted swamplands 
and jagged mountains, she was to 
observe. And after observing, in- 
terest and recruit others in a lay 
mission project. 

After the family’s closing tour in 
Australia, they were received by 
the apostolic delegate of Sydney, 
Archbishop Romulo Carboni, who 
asked her, one day, to “come back 
and do something for the mis- 
sions. 
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On a winter day, with Msgr. 
Wasner, her two daughters, and 
her son Johannes, she left Vermont 
and headed for the jungle. There, 
because of the heat, she was forc- 
ed to substitute a cool, cotton dress 
for the Tyrolean dirndl and heavy, 
cotton stockings she wears in 
Stowe. 

“And there,” she said, “began 
the most wonderful, the most ex- 
citing, the most terrible—and the 
most unforgettable trip of my life.” 

With the famed flying bishop, 
Most Rev. Leo Arckfeld, Mrs. 
Trapp and Msgr. Wasner spent 
several weeks touring the islands. 
Others they visited by boat. 

“The territory is rough,” Mrs. 
Trapp said, “half savage and filled 
with cannibals and head hunters. 
When we arrived, one village had 
just eaten another. You have to 
have a good stomach to live with 
it—but you get used to it. 

“It is not enough to send money 
to the natives, although of course,” 
she said quickly, “money helps. 
They need people there. Just give 
me 20 of them — 20 to start with. 
Nurses, teachers, priests, doctors, 
anyone. They should live with 
the natives, treat them as equals, 
pitch in, and help. 


April 

“Christianity is starting from 
scratch there now. And if we don’t 
hurry, it will be too late. The up- 
rising among the natives is strong, 
getting stronger every day. We 
must train the most intellectually 
superior of them in Christian liv- 
ing and thought, and they, in turn, 
will teach the others. 

“Because,” she added with a 
shudder, “it won’t be long before 
there are no _ white people left 
there. This is not only my feeling, 
but that of all of the 10 bishops 
we saw there.” 

Mrs. Trapp would gladly return, 
but her doctors say that, until the 
effects of the malaria she contract- 
ed there have left her, she must 
not go back. Instead Msgr. Was- 
ner left early this year for a three- 
year stay in the Fiji Islands. 

“Oh, there’s so much I want to 
do.” Her voice broke off, _ her 
hands clutched the air. 

Then, slowly she started smiling 
—a smile that began at the corners 
of her blue eyes, then spread all 
over her wind-burned face. 

“But right now,” she said, “I 
still can’t get over the play. 

“It’s a triumph, a triumph of 
divine grace to have such a trans- 
lation.” 
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Edison’s Contribution 


“JUST THINK, mom!” exclaimed the sixth grade son of a mother 
who had been telling him about Thomas Edison’s invention of the 
electric light. “If it hadn’t been for Edison, we would have to 
watch television by candlelight!” — Catholic Digest 
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JEST AROUND THE HOME 


(Registered, U. S. Patent Office) 


By O. A. Battista 


It is common practice for a young man to step into his father’s 
shoes, especially if they happen to fit him. 


A man can guage how much his wife loves him by the way 
- she spends his credit. 


Adolescence is that period in a young person’s life that is 
punctuated with fatherly exclamations. 


The best governor for a man’s temper is a wife. 


A smart parent is one who believes in guiding his children— 
from a rear position. 


One of the hardest things to find is your bedroom slippers 
where you’re sure you left them the night before. 


The ambition of the average married man is to get out of 
debt by the time he has to retire. 


April is the one month of the year when the average father 
counts heavily on his dependents. 


When a man becomes alarmed at what his wife is wearing, 
the chances are that he just found out what she paid for it. 


A gentleman is a man who can read a woman like a book 
... to himself. 


A man who has been married a few years always can sur- 
prise his wife by passing the salt and pepper to her before she 
asks for them. 
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H OW to Wait It’s the author’s own fault 


that she has to wait so often. She’s punctual. 


‘Condensed from Columbia 


F, as Longfellow re- 

marked, “All things 

come to him who 

waits,” I should 

have a_ tremendous 
‘collection of Things by now. I wait. 
In depots, doctors’ offices, outside 
of schools, in living rooms, stand- 
ing in line, holding the phone — 
there I am. Waiting. 

Part of the problem is my own 
fault. I’m punctual. If the recep- 
tionist says, “Doctor will see you 
at 2:30 on Tuesday,” I am sitting 
and waiting at 2:30 on Tuesday. 
In 20 years no medical man has 
kept an appointment with me at 
2:30, but still, I'm there waiting, 
just in case. 

Decades of research on_ this 
particular waiting has turned up 
the fascinating fact that there are 
only two kinds of waiting room 
literature; the obsolete and the 
dull. A couple of days ago I read 
a very convincing article proving 


28 Columbia (December, °59) 
78 Meado 


w St., New Haven 7, 


Marie Wynne Clark 


that Eisenhower would NOT run 
on the Republican ticket but would 
edge Stevenson off the Democratic 
one. The other office magazines 


were more current issues. The 
Poultry Breeders Gazette, The 
Catalogue of Medical Office 


Equipment, Hunting with Bow and 
Arrow, and a colorful magazine of 
fine print put out by the Nevada 
Water Cress Growers. 

I can recall only once finding 
the latest issue of an entertaining 
bit of reading matter. As I quietly 
waited for four o'clock (which is 
when the doctor sees the 2:30 
patients), I got engrossed in the 
Book Length Mystery Novel—only 
to find the last page had been 
neatly removed. That was the day 
I got a prescription for high blood 
pressure. 

I also have the friendship-wreck- 
ing talent for being on time when 
invited for dinner. “Come over 
around seven,” the hostess says. At 


The Knights of Columbus, 
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seven I ring the doorbell. Where is 
the hostess? In the shower. “Oh 
dear, is it that late already?” she 
screams around the corner of the 
door. “Well, just sit down and 
make yourself comfortable. I'll be 
with you in a jiffy; you're the first 
one here.” 

Apologetically I shout back, “I 
could leave and come back a little 

“Oh no! The children can enter- 
tain you. They’re not in bed yet.” 

The children invariably entertain 
me by bringing a book full of re- 

titious phrases spoken by strange 
‘little animals. And listening to me 
read it to them. When the hostess 
appears, she “hopes they haven't 
been bothers. Oh, my! Susan has 
gotten a spot of chocolate on your 
back!” 

If there are no children, the 
animals of the household entertain 
me by making menacing passes un- 
til someone lets me know that I’m 
“sitting in his chair. Oh goodness, 
you're just covered with hair now!” 

By now I should realize that an 
invitation for seven actually means 
about 7:45, or even later; but I 
keep hoping. Conversely, my own 
dinners are always served charred 
and dry. 

Punctuality has also forced me 
to spend a great deal of time in 
train depots and airports. I am al- 
ways early, having allowed care- 
fully for traffic delays, that never 
happen, and parking the car, which 
turns out to be no problem at all. 
The small depots are lonely and 


depressing places, but the big ones 
are fascinating with all their many 
shops. I’ve read all the Studio 
Cards for occasions that never 
seem to arise in my life, all the 
out of town newspaper front 
pages, unusual small circulation 
magazines, the menus posted out- 
side the coffee shop and dining 
room, time tables, and the instruc- 
tions on the Insurance Machines 
and lockers. Unfortunately, this 
knowledge is difficult to work into 
ordinary conversation so no one 
suspects how well read I am. 

Each New Year, I resolve to car- 
ry a book that will improve my 
mind (which ordinarily rests stag- 
nantly) while I wait. So far I’ve 
forgotten to stick it into the car. 
Instead of improving myself while 
I lurk outside of schools and office 
buildings waiting for the last oc- 
cupant to come out and. get in my 
car, I have several choices of oc- 
cupation. I can bite my fingernail 
polish off. I can clean out the 
glove compartment. I can empty 
the car’s ash trays. I can re-read 
the piece of map that is in the 
back seat. I can clean out my 
purse, which is stuffed with trad- 
ing stamps. I can sit quietly and 
stew about something. The first 
and last choices I usually combine 
and they keep me fairly busy for 
long periods of time. 

The very worst wait of all, 
though, is the trapped-on-the- 
phone wait. After I’ve doodled all 
over the phone book, what is there 
left to do? 
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The other day I bought a dress 
and asked to have it sent instead 
of carrying it home. It arrived 
without the belt. I phoned the 
store. 

“Department Store. Good morn- 
ing. 

“Good morning. I bought a dress 
in your store Monday. It was de- 
livered just now but the belt isn’t 
with it. I wonder. . . .” 

“One moment please.” Long 
pause followed by assorted clicks 
and buzzes and then, “Better 
Dresses Department. Miss Long 
speaking.” 

“Hello. I bought a dress in the 
store Monday and it was delivered 
today without the belt. I wonder. 


“Your name, please.” 

“Mrs. Clark. But I don’t think 
the dress came from your. . . .” 

“Do you have a charge account 
with us, Mrs. Clark?” 

& 

“Just one moment please, I'll 
have you switched to the proper 
department.” 

“But I didn’t char . . .” The line 
is dead again. It stays this way for 
several minutes and then I hear the 
dial tone. Resolutely I dial again. 

“Department Store. Good morn- 
ing.” 

“Good morning. I was cut off 
just now.... 
“To whom were you speaking?” 

“To no one. I was being switch- 
ed from dresses to somewhere else 
but I don’t think the switch was 
the right one anyway. You see, I 


April 
bought a dress Monday and today 
it was delivered without the belt. 
Miss Long asked me if I was a 
charge... .” 

“Oh, yes. Just hold on a minute. 
That line is busy right now. Will 
you wait?” 

“Thank you.” I wait. And wait 
and wait. At intervals the switch- 
board girl cuts in and says, “Still 
busy. One moment, please.” 

“Uh . .” The line is dead again. 
Finally, as I am about to hang up, 
“Better Dresses, Miss Long speak- 
ing. 

“Miss Long, this is Mrs. Clark. 
I just talked to you about the belt 
that was missing from a dress that 
was delivered to me. . . 

“Oh yes, just one moment.” 


“But, Miss Long. .. .” The line 
is silent. 

“Credit Department. Mr. Black 
speaking.” 


“I don’t think I want to talk to 
you. I want to talk to someone 
about a belt that is missing from 
the dress I bought . . .” 

“Your name, please.” 

“Mrs. Clark. But I didn’t char 


“Hold the line a minute, please.” 

“But . . .” Silence again on the 
line. Then, faintly, I hear voices 
and the sound of drawers being 
opened and closed. Papers rattle. 
No one comes near the phone. It’s 
time for the coffee break for em- 
ployees, I think. Coffee break. I 
pour myself a cup stretching the 
phone cord to its utmost but I 
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can’t quite reach the sugar. Just 
as I decide to put the phone down 
for an instant, Mr. Black is back. 

“Is that Mrs. M. Clark?” 

“Yes, 

He’s gone again. I rush for the 
sugar. Faint sounds follow me from 
the receiver. “Hello. Hello. Mrs. 
Clark?” 

“Yes, here I am.” 

“We have no record of any dress 
charged to your account.” 

“I’ve been trying to tell you. I 
paid cash for it. May I please talk 
to someone who might know where 
the belt to the dress is? I didn’t 
buy it in Better Dresses. It was 
Budget Dres.. .” 

The line is dead. In the distance 
there is crackling. 

“Budget Department. Miss An- 
derson,” booms in my ear. 

“Hello. This is Mrs. Clark. Last 
Monday I bought a dress from you 
and it was delivered this morning 
without the belt. I wonder . . .” 


“One moment please. This is 
Budget Accounts. You want altera- 
tions. One moment, I'll have the 
call switched.” 

“I do NOT wa...” But it’s too 
late. There’s no one there. I wait, 
sipping sadly at my cold coffee. 
I’m forgotten. No one comes on the 
line at all. Just as I have abandon- 
ed hope, a strongly accented voice 
says, “Alterations. Miss Wonski. 


Yes? Yes? I help you?” 


“Miss Wonski, will you have this 
call switched to Budget Dresses 
please?” 

“Yes? I help you?” 

“Have the call switched to Bud- 
get Dresses.” Silence. Another 
voice. 

“May I help you?” 

“This is Mrs. Clark. The one 
with the missing belt. I want Bud- 
get Dresses.” 

“Oh yes, I turned you over to 
Alterations. Didn’t you reach 


them?” 
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“I don’t want Alterations.” 

“But if the belt is too short, Al- 
terations can help you.” 

“It’s not too short. It isn’t here 
at all. Let me talk to someone in 
Budget Dresses,” I plead. 

“One moment please.” 

Time goes by. I start doodling 
on the inside of the phone book. 
The outside is completely covered. 
Eventually a voice says, “Budget 
Dresses.” 

“This is Mrs. Clark. I bought a 
dress in your department last 
Monday. It was delivered today 
without the belt. I wonder. . .” 


“Was it a charge? I'll switch you 

“No!” I screamed. “I paid for it. 
It was a green dress with .. .” 

“Just a moment. I'll switch you 
to Delivery.” 

Faintly a voice says, “Ap- 
pliances. Mr. Samuelson speak . . .” 
and the phone goes dead. I hear 
the dial tone again. There is only 
one thing to do in this case. Buy a 
leather belt. Or wait and see if a 
green belt is one of the things that 
Time is going to bring to Me Who 
Waits. 


Copyright 1960 Cartoons-ef-the-Month 


“Prove that you love me! Pay for this dinner yourself 
instead of putting it on the expense account” 
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It gave him an 18 wins and one lost record last season 


Elroy Face’s Fork Ball 


By Dave Warner 


ASEBALL BEGAN mostly as a 

duel between pitchers. 
Then, as the ball became livelier, 
hitters became more famous. 

No matter how much “rabbit” 
is put inside the ball, every pitch- 
er knows that it’s what he can 
contribute to the outside that de- 
termines if he is to continue living 
in the grand style of a major 
leaguer. 

Hitting is here to stay; but 
pitching from 
Christy Mathew- 
son’s shutting out 
the Athletics 
three games in 
the 1905 World 
Series, through 
Don _Larsen’s 
racking up the 
only perfect Se- 
ries game in his- 
tory in 1956, and 
up to the Merri- 
well-like feats of 
Larry Sherry of 
the Los Angeles 
Dodgers in the 
last Series, has 


its day, too. 

Each pitcher, in his own way, 
has his meal ticket pitch, the one 
that gets batters out and keeps 
the pitcher eating steaks and rid- 
ing planes instead of buses in the 
low minors. 

Mathewson’s trademark was the 
fadeway pitch, which is no more 
than a drop curve that breaks the 
other way. When a _lefthander, 
such as Carl Hubbell, threw the 
same pitch, it 
was a screwball. 
Bob Feller at his 
peak had a fast 
ball, once clock- 
ed at 96.9 miles 
per hour and 
good enough to 
strike out 2,581 
major league bat- 
ters in his _bril- 
liant career. Rip 
Sewell threw the 
blooper and Ed- 
die Lopat noth- 
ing but junk, 
while Hoyt Wil- 
helm relies on 
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a knuckleball, about which his 
Baltimore teammate-catcher, Gus 
Triandos, says, “You know you're 
earning your salary when you have 
to catch the knuckler.” 

Some of the more courteous ob- 
servers, rather than charge Lew 
Burdette with depending mainly 
on a spitter, merely quip that he 
leads the league in relative hu- 
midity. 

Because little fellows who can 
play well with the big men have 
always interested me, it was not 
unusual to find Elroy Face, ace 
relief hurler of the Pittsburgh 
Pirates, the subject of a recent 
dugout interview. 

At 5-7, 155 pounds, the first im- 
pression of Elroy is that he seems 
about as big as a cake of laundry 
soap at the end of a hard day’s 
work. You wonder if this is really 
Face or the batboy. 

Then comes an intelligent ex- 
planation of his trade and success. 
“This is my meal ticket pitch,” he 
said, holding two fingers apart in 
a gesture of Winston Churchill's 
“V for victory” sign. 

“IT call it the fork ball,” Face 
continued, “and as far as I know, 
I’m the only pitcher in baseball 
using it today although Joe Page 
used to throw it. After Joe finish- 
ed playing for the Yankees, he 
played for awhile in Pittsburgh, 
and I liked studying him.” 

Big league players see a lot of 
Face’s fork ball over a season, but 
they never quite grow accustomed 
to it. Last year, for example, when 


April 
he won 18 games and lost one, 
Elroy appeared in a total of 57 
games. The previous year he was 
in 58. In 1957 it was 68. 

Hank Aaron, one of the game’s 
great natural hitters, is an author- 
ity on Face. Hammerin’ Henry, the 
Milwaukee Braves slugger who last 
year won the National League bat- 
ting championship, says Face and 
the Dodgers’ Don Drysdale gave 
him the most trouble. 

Hobie Landrith, the San Fran- 
cisco Giants’ articulate catcher, 
who happened to be eaves-drop- 
ping when Aaron made that com- 
ment to this writer, chimed in 
with: “If you think the fork ball 
is a freak pitch, try hitting it.” 

Face grips the ball between his 
index and middle fingers in the 
right hand. Because of constant 
use of the pitch, the space between 
those fingers, when spread apart, 
is nearly twice the space between 
the same two fingers in his left 
hand. 

He figures the pitch is his meal 
ticket because it combines change- 
up, breaking stuff and speed all 
in the same delivery. The sinking 
quality 6f the pitch is what fools 
the batters. 

Smokey Burgess, who catches 
some of Face’s games, says the 
pitch starts out looking fast but 
finishes as a sinker. 

This was at an exhibition game, 
involving players from many 
teams, at which Face was holding 
court. The Dodgers’ pitcher, 
Johnny Podres, listening to Face 
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explain. his fork ball, spoke up: 
“I don’t know how you even hold 
that pitch, not to mention throw 
it. I can’t even get the ball be- 
tween my two fingers.” 

Face’s only loss last season was 
to the Dodgers, whose Charley 
Neal hit the fork ball for a broken 
bat single producing the deciding 
run. 

“The Dodgers should have cut 
me in for a share of the Series 
money,” Elroy kidded. “Without 
that win off me, they wouldn't 
have had a tie for the pennant 


forcing a playoff. But I beat the 
Dodgers five times last year.” 

If the fork ball is working well, 
Elroy says he will use it 60 to 70 
percent of the time during a game. 

“Because I am a relief pitcher, 
people get the idea I just sit out 
in the bullpen doing nothing until 
I’m called in,” he said. 

“I’m sitting out there all right. 
But when I’m called in to pitch, I 
can tell you what every batter did 
and what kind of a pitch he hit. 
It’s my business to study batters 
and try to get them out.” 
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~ “I told you it was no snap course.” 
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Parents can give their children 
no finer heritage than an appre- 
ciation of poetry 


Something for 
Every Mood 


Condensed from The Reign of the Sacred Heart 


Pe is the least popular of 
all the arts in our times. This 


‘is a pity because it is the perfect 
art for troubled times, and because 
people today have so much leisure. 
Poetry can bring a family closer 
together than any television show, 
because it touches the spirit, brings 
the beauties of nature close to the 
soul, makes the soul aware of the 
‘great’ Creator of all beauty. Poetry 
can also provide solitary satisfac- 
tion for the one who rarely gets 
the program he wants. No matter 
how disgruntled Dad may be 
when he leaves the living room or 
the family room in disappointment, 
he can find his good humor and 
food for his soul in taking a book 
of poetry into solitude with him. 

- This very ancient art is the most 
versatile of all arts. It can be en- 


Anne Tansey 


joyed in the company of one per- 
son or two dozen, and equally so 
when alone. It is suited to every 
mood, whether one is gay, or sad, 
or pensive, or romantic. It covers 
every gamut of human emotions. 
It can sing, it can stride like the 
wind, it can thunder, and can 
brush a leaf with melody as tender 
as glass chimes in a doorway. There 
is rhymed poetry for those who like 
the music of words. It can be as 
free of pattern and design as an 
ocean wave, can be enjoyed with 
or without meter. 

Some poetry is obscure, deliber- 
ately so. This oftentimes discour- 
ages the average reader who does 
not want to work a jigsaw puzzle 
in order to understand a poem. 
Obscure poetry can be left alone, 
until the reader is ready to enjoy 


The Reign of the Sacred Heart *69), Congregation of the 


- 36 Priest of the Sacred Heart, 
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it. There is a tremendous wealth 
of poetry which is capable of be- 
ing understood, which fingers the 
emotions in pleasant melody and 
understanding. 

Another reason why poetry is 
not popular today is because it is 
a school subject, forced upon the 
student just as mathematics is a 
required subject. Few people en- 
joy working mathematical formulas 
in their leisure time. When poetry 
is placed in the same category it 
suffers in degree. 

Poetry should be taught in 
school, but not before children are 
introduced to it in the home as a 
form of recreational enjoyment. 
Youngsters are always wanting 
stories read to them. They will ac- 
cept poetry just as well if it is 
read. Anyone introduced to poetry 
in youth grows up with a keen ap- 
preciation of it that develops with 
the years. The next best thing to 
writing poetry, is appreciating it. 
Poetry appreciation is an art. 

Poems read by Mother or Dad 
in the dusk of a firelit room are 
rarely forgotten. The setting is 
so perfect for introduction to one 
of the greatest pleasures given to 
mankind, the art of poetry. I 
never light a candle in our parish 
church without remembering the 
last stanza of a poem read by my 
mother when we were children: 


Drop your offering in the box. 
Light your candle at the shrine. 
Someone, entering in the dark, 
Later on, may see it shine. 


Here we have philosophy in 
verse, in addition to an advocacy 
of the virtue of charity. Philos- 
ophy and poetry go together in a 
very pleasurable way. Many, 
many deep truths are revealed 
through poetry. It is the perfect 
medium for the translation of deep 
emotions. A reader who might 
never know such emotions, can 
“tune in” on them by reading the 
poem in which the poet has ex- 
pressed his deepest yearnings. 
Poetry is the art of transferring 
emotions to one another. This is 
done by the use of words combin- 
ed in graphic images, symbols, 
rhyme and meter. The student of 
poetry will find much to add to 
these fragmentary fundamentals, 
but they suffice for the general 
reader. 

Poetry differs from the other 
arts in several ways. A poet needs 
nothing at all of a material nature 
to create poetry. He can do it 
completely in his mind and re- 
member the verses until the time 
comes when he jots them down. A 
violinist cannot do this. He must 
have his instrument in order to 
transmit music. An artist must 
have canvas on which to paint. 
The mental image in either case is 
not enough. But a full blown and 
complete poem can be created in 
the mind of a poet. The reader of 
poetry does not have to have a 
book of poetry with him to enjoy 
the art. He can memorize poems 
and keep them with him at all 
times. He does not have to have a 
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television, radio or hi fi to tune 
them in. He does not have to go 
to a gallery. He can enjoy poetry 
in a prison cell, or on a sickbed. 

In yet another instance poetry 
differs from the other arts; it is 
not encumbered with the slightest 
fragment of materialism. If the 
painting of an old master is dis- 
covered, art dealers are swift to 
estimate its monetary value. If an 
ancient piece of music is found, 
the musician’s union must be sat- 
isfied before it can be played in 
public. 

No one has ever tried to put a 
value on poetry! An old poem, or 
a new one, can be enjoyed with- 
out a price tag. It is free for ev- 
eryone to enjoy. A poet asks no 
more of his readers than that they 
enjoy his creations. He is so in love 
with his art that he will pay to 
have a collection of his poems pub- 
lished, then give the copies away 
free! 

This very generosity tends to 
depreciate poetry in this money- 
conscious age. People who have no 
comprehension of art whatsoever, 
will crowd the gallery where a 
$50,000 painting is being exhibit- 
ed. A majority will not enjoy the 
painting, or catch the message of 
the artist, but will enjoy being 
astounded that such an object can 
command such a price. The pic- 
ture itself would scarcely merit a 
second glance if it were not for 
the price tag. 

Poetry was enjoyed in ages 
when other values than money 
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were appreciated. It is still being 
enjoyed by those in our times who 
want to escape the strangling ef- 
fects of materialism. Poetry is an 
antidote to materialism, just as 
almsgiving is the antidote to 
miserliness. 

Poetry is designed for joy and 
pleasure, to present eternal truths 
in accurate images, in melodious 
words, in the meter of music. It 
can point out a tree and make the 
reader conscious of God. It can 
make a desolate day come alive in 
the mind with all the glory and 
wonder of bursting blossoms in 
April or May. 

The reader of poetry can travel 
farther into space than any space 
ship, can reach crevices of the 
soul seldom visited, can do all this 
in words, as in Beyond Poetry: 


Words are swift and versatile, 

Some have music of their own, 

They catch a thought in swift com- 
munion, 

And curve a nuance with a tone. 


But there are thoughts like meteors 
Beyond the ken of words in space, 
That finger keys of melody 
In a strange and holy place. 


There are moods that consecrate 

Messages in wordless tongue, 

With heart and soul in mute trans- 
lation, 

Where the winds of God are flung. 


The Archangel Gabriel came to 
earth with poetry on his seraphic 
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lips. The Blessed Virgin Mary was 
so filled with wonder at what had 
happened to her that she burst 
forth in the poetry of The Magni- 
ficat: 


My soul doth magnify the Lord. 

And my spirit hath rejoiced: in 
God my Savior. 

For He hath regarded the humility 
of His handmaiden; for behold 
from henceforth all generations 
shall call me blessed. 

Because He, that is mighty, hath 
done great things to me: 

And holy is His Name. 

And His mercy is from generation 
to generation to them that fear 
Him. 

He hath shown might in His arm: 

He hath scattered the proud in the 
conceit of their heart. 

He hath put down the mighty from 
their seat: 

And hath exalted the humble. 

He hath filled the hungry with 
good things: 

And the rich He hath sent empty 
away. 

He hath received His servant, 
Israel, 

Being mindful of His mercy. 

As He spoke to our fathers, 

To Abraham and to his seed for- 
ever. 


The ancient Jews used poetry as 
a medium for prayer. St. Francis 
of Assisi did the same with his 
canticles. The liturgy of the Church 
is fairly drenched with poetic 
phrases. The Gospels of St. Luke 
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of prayer and poetry has also serv- 
are pure poetry. This combination 
ed to discourage many who have 
repudiated prayer. 

While poetry and prayer go 
very well together, poetry is an 
art in itself, as much of an art as 
any of the others, perhaps even 
more. Poetry is not a somberous 
thing. It has its lighter moments, 
gaiety, is oftentimes clever, witty, 
and at times even flip. It can con- 
vey in sharp incision a phrase 
which drives home a truth which 
could not be transferred in any 
other way. Poetry is the joy of 
using words, of making the best 
possible use of the gift of lan- 
guage. 

In order to fully enjoy poetry 
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some study should be applied to 
the art. It is worth the time. Many 
a nuance to delight the soul, and 
depths of a thought can be passed 
over by the casual reader. The 
more one studies this art the more 
pleasurable it becomes. And it 
does not cost a cent to make a 
study of poetry. The public li- 
braries contain many books on the 
subject. 

The ideal time to instill an ap- 
preciation of poetry is in child- 
hood. Once this initial interest in 
words is caught, the child will go 
on to greater and greater apprecia- 
tion of the sheer magic of words 
and what can be done with them. 

Parents can give their children 
no finer heritage than an apprecia- 
tion of poetry. Most parents want 
their offspring to “study” poetry in 
school, but make no effort to assist 
them in “enjoying” it at home. 
Many fathers consider poetry a 
“sissy” subject for men and boys. 

Ours is a restless world, which 
is another reason why poetry is 
not popular. Poetry is food for the 
soul. Modern man is not concerned 
in any great degree for his soul. 
He relaxes his body when it can 
no longer keep up the pace he sets 
for it, but he rarely relaxes his 
mind. Poetry, music, painting, in 
fact all of the arts exercise a thera- 
peutic value. One rarely hears of a 
poet having a nervous breakdown. 
I know dozens of poets and not 
one of them is driven to addiction 
of tranquilizers. On the other hand 
I have never met a nervous, fear- 
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ridden person who expressed a lik- 
ing for poetry, or any art. 

Poetry is an art which needs soul 
collaboration to become a pleasure. 
It gets down to fundamentals, 
analyzes life and everything about 
us. The “Folded Flock” by Wilfrid 
Meynell, for example, aptly ex- 
presses in poetic images and 
melody the fear that tugs at the 
hearts of most Catholic parents, 
lest one of their children be lost in 
eternity. 

No Western or television crime 
show can compare with Gilbert 
Chesterton’s poem “Lepanto,” for 
vigor, imagination, sound and ad- 
venture. The boy who has never 
heard “Lepanto” read with feel- 
ing by his father has been cheated 
of one of the finest pleasures to 
be enjoyed in this world. The girl 
who has never been given a vol- 
ume of the poems of Sister M. 
Madeleva, President of St. Mary’s 
College, Notre Dame, Indiana, has 
been let down by those who love 
her most. 

Poetry is a candle for young and 
old, to lead to the depths of soul, 
to rescue the despairing soul from 
tragedy, to brighten the way to 
the fires of the spirit. The pleasure 
and appreciation of poetry is a 
heritage which even a penniless 
parent can “will” to sons and 
daughters. By taking time to read 
poetry to a child during all the 
formative years of his or her life, 
that fortunate child can be enticed 
into worlds which might never be 
found otherwise. Children who are 
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readers, who enjoy good literature, 
either prose or poetry, are rarely, 
if ever, found among delinquents. 
On the other hand there is scarce- 
ly a juvenile delinquent in this 
country who loves poetry. 

No matter how old we may be 
we are not too old to begin a 
study of this art of the spirit. 
There is no reason why we should 
be satisfied with jingles, we can 
pursue the art until we too under- 
stand the verities. As T. S. Eliot 
once said, “Poetry cannot be read 
like the back of a cereal box.” It 
is an art which reserves its great- 


est rewards for the most diligent. 
The greater the appreciation of 
poetry the greater its pleasure. It 
is the most perfect art form for 
our times. We can carry a poem 
with us no matter where we go. It 
can be a bridge between the 
workaday world with its material- 
istic drives and pressures, to space 
ships which circle the outer corri- 
dors of heaven. Jacques Maritain, 
the philosopher, once said, “Poets 
are the grandchildren of God, who 
are given pencils to write on the 
sky.” These poets want to share 
such etchings with fellow men. 
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PERILS OF PARKING 


A driver charged with parking in front of a fireplug 
explained: “The fireplug parked by me!” 
And he was telling the truth! 


Condensed from The Catholic Home Messenger 
Frank L. Remington 


NE NIGHT not long ago a 
Los Angeles driver park- 
ed his automobile along 

Sunset Boulevard with such sur- 

— results that even blase Hol- 
ywoodians gasped in  astonish- 

ment. A house ran into his car! 

A house on dollies was being 

moved along the avenue. Suddenly 

the structure slid from its support- 
ing beams and crashed into the 
luckless man’s vehicle. 

There’s a premium on parking 
space these days and just about 
anything can happen to the motor- 
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ist fortunate enough to find a tem- 
porary haven for his car. Take the 
case of the fellow who steered his 
chariot to a curb adjacent to a 
building project. “Hey, you can’t 
park there!” a construction fore- 
man warned him. “Your car’s in 
the way!” 

The parker turned a deaf ear to 
the admonition and blithely went 
about his business. Infuriated, the 
foreman ordered his crane operator 
to the attack. The crane picked up 
the offending automobile, lifted it 
in the air and released it to crash 
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on the street. It required two 
repetitions of the operation to ap- 
pease the foreman’s wrath—and to 
reduce the object of his vengeance 
to junk. 

There’s no telling what strate- 
gems motorists will dream up to 
solve their parking problems. A 
while back, a Chicago hardware 
store was burning briskly when the 
first fire engine arrived and halted 
beside a fire plug in front of the 
building. As a hoseman approach- 
ed the hydrant, wrench and cou- 
pling in hand, a man dashed out 
of the burning store and snatched 
the plug right off the pavement 
while the fireman gulped in unbe- 
lief. 

“Not this one!” shouted the man, 
who turned out to be the burning 
shop’s owner. “There’s a real plug 
at the corner—I —— this fake one 


here to make sure I'll have a place 
to park!” 
The hardwareman had con- 


structed the phony plug and plac- 
ed it in rs of lis in- 
sure himself a convenient parking 
place. In parking his car he sim- 
ply hid the spurious plug in the 
ack seat—an idea that cost him 
$100 when firemen reported it to 
the police. 

Equally imaginative was the 
fellow who lived near United Na- 
tions Headquarters in New York. 
He noticed the police were espe- 
cially considerate of cars bearing 
foreign emblems. He dug up a 
little flag and attached it to his 
own car. For several months he 


was accorded rights-of-way and 
pecking. privileges usually reserved 
or a visiting potentate — until. 
somebody recognized the flag as 
that of the Confederate States of 
America. 

Harried motorists apparently 
will attempt any dodge when it 
comes to parking. One man regu- 
larly drives into a restricted park- 
ing place, jacks up the rear left 
wheel, takes off the tire and puts 
it in the trunk. Then he _ goes 
about his business. Returning, he 
replaces the wheel and drives off. 

Another driver frequently pulls 
to the curb right in front of a .no- 
parking sign. Fishing a parking 
ticket out of his pocket, he tucks 
it under his windshield wiper and 
goes off confidently. 

A Los Angeles lady, though, re- 
cently took the cake for the ulti- 
mate in illegal parking — and she 
got away with it, too. Owner of a 
small French Renault, she  non- 
chantly drove the midget vehicle 
into the foyer of a large down- 
town department store. Later, she 
returned, dropped a load of pack- 
ages onto the seat and climbed in. 
“Thanks for the parking space,” 
she called gaily as she backed the 
car expertly into the street. 

A Camden, New Jersey miss 
has permanently solved the prob- 
lem of where to park when she 
drives to work in the downtown 
area. One day she noticed a 12- 
foot-wide vacant lot about a block 
from the office. The astute young 
lady bought it for $75, put a fence 
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and gate around it and now parks 
leisurely. 

Traffic cops constantly run into 
new twists by motorists either at- 
tempting to find a parking place or 
to beat the rap on overtime park- 
ing. During a recent winter, Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts authorities ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty 
with drivers who found a neat way 
to beat the parking meters. They 
would drop in a penny, take out a 
water pistol and shoot a stream of 
water into the slot, thus freezing 
the mechanism and allowing un- 
limited parking. 

Police officers usually exhibit 
considerable ingenuity in dealing 
with illegal parkers. Not long 
ago an Atlantic City cop found a 
note on the windshield of a park- 
ed automobile: “I know I have 
parked illegally, but my job de- 


pends on it. I must get to the of- 
fice immediately. ‘Forgive us our 
tresspasses.”” 


When the owner of the automo- 
bile returned several hours later, 
he found a parking ticket and a 
note which read: “My job also 
depends on your illegal parking. 
‘Lead us not into temptation.’” 

Unfortunately, even when a 
driver happens to find a _ legal 
parking place, he often discovers 
it’s almost impossible to squeeze 
into it. Occasionally, a good sa- 
maritan helps the cause along, as 
happened in New York a while 
back. A woman driver was at- 
tempting to jockey her sedan into 
a small parking space with obvious 


lack of skill. A truck driver and 
his helper, delayed by her fruitless 
maneuvers, hopped out of their 
truck carrying a large oil can, 
They squirted some heavy motor 
oil under the sedan’s tires, then 
neatly slid it into the curb. 

It is just such problems as this 
that have inspired a number of 
would-be inventors to come up 
with a hatful of ingenious solutions 
to the parking problem. Many of 
their ideas now grace the files of 
the U.S. Patent Office, albeit few 
of them are found on an automo- 
bile. 

One such parking gadget 
volves a foot lever, pump and roll- 
ers attached to the rear axle. The 
driver simply noses the front of his 
car into the desired parking space 
and then starts pumping on the 
foot lever. Like magic, the rear 
end of the car raises itself and 
then rolls into position in the 
cramped quarters. 

Frequently traffic authorities 
put up restrictive parking signs 
that are real dillies—like the notice 
posted in an Ohio town: “Effective 
immediately there will be no park- 
ing at the No Parking signs.” An 
Indiana parson, though, came up 
with an effective remedy for those 
parishioners who repeatedly ignor- 
ed the No Parking signs in front 
of the church. He replaced them 
with signs reading, “Thou Shalt 
Not Par 

Naturally, those motorists who 
draw parking tickets tell some sur- 

prising stories. One woman pro- 
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tested to’ the traffic cop writing 
her an overtime parking _ ticket: 
“But, officer, I was trying on a 
girdle. They gave me the wrong 
size, and it was so small I couldn't 
get out of it in time to put in a 
second nickel.” 

The Louisville, Kentucky, Traffic 
Court is conditioned to cope with 
the most improbable excuses. But 
the fantastic story a motorist offer- 
ed recently tops everything in the 
annals of the court. A driver 
charged with parking in front of 
a fireplug explained: “The fireplug 
parked by me!” A patient man, 
the magistrate believed in check- 
ing everything, no matter how 
ludicrous it sounded, After due 
and_ diligent investigation, he 
found the motorist actually had 
told the truth. A new fireplug had 
been installed by the car after it 
was parked, 

Some drivers never learn. One 
man who dashed into local police 
headquarters to pay a parking fine 
was asked why he was hurrying so 
much. “I’m double parked out- 
side,” he explained. 

No one can blame the righteous 
indignation of a Minneapolis driv- 
er tagged for — on a bridge. 
He'd plunged into the Mississippi 
river, rescued a drowning woman, 
te her artificial respiration—then 
ound a ticket on his car for illegal 
parking. 

Most drivers, it would seem, ex- 
perience the perils of parking at 
one time or another. Few, how- 


ever, get a “double” ticket, as hap- 
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pened recently to one motorist. 
He was rushing madly across the 
street to prevent two officers from 
towing his car from a No haan | 
zone when another cop interven 
to ticket him for jaywalking. 

Few illegal parkers, though, be- 
come as exasperated as a San 
Francisco man who was presented 
with a parking ticket. The poor 
fellow blew his top. “This is the 
fifth ticket I’ve had this month,” 
he protested vociferously. “There’s 
no pleasing you guys.” So saying, 
he hurled the ignition key and 


owner’s card to the non-plussed 
officer. “There, it’s yours,” he 
screamed. “See if you can do any 
better!” 

But the paradox of all parkers 
is the man who walked into the 
Bristol Connecticut police head- 
quarters and demanded a ticket. 
I saw a woman tagged for over- 
time parking,” he said. “I was in 
the same location and was parked 
overtime but I got no ticket. How 
come? It just isn’t fair.” He was 
issued a ticket, paid the fine, and 
left with a grin of self-satisfaction, 


“| finally got it down toone a day.” 
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It’s the major cause of incurable blindness in the U.S. today 


Condensed from St. Anthony Messenger 


N THE past, thousands of 
Americans over 40, who con- 
scientiously have regular 
medical checkups, are getting a 
clean bill of health when actually 
they are suffering from an insidi- 
ous disease that may cause blind- 
ness. The disease is called glau- 
coma. It results from an increase 
in the pressure of the watery fluid 
inside the eyeball, which “backs 
up” because it gets into the eye 
in normal amounts but cannot 
drain out fast enough through 
narrowed or diseased channels. It 
usually begins painlessly and in 
such cases the first sign of its 
onset is the loss of side vision. 
No less an authoritative source 


than the Journal of the American 


Insidious 


Glaucoma 


Dr. O. A. Battista 


Medical Association reported re- 
cently, “It is estimated that over 
one million persons in the United 
States have undiagnosed  glau- 
coma. This is about two per cent 
of all persons over 40. The num- 
ber of cases in persons under 40 
is negligible, but the incidence 
increases rapidly with increasing 
age. Because we have an aging 
population, because glaucoma is a 
leading cause of blindness ac- 
quired after 40, and because early 
recognition is essential if blind- 
ness from this cause is to be pre- 
vented, screening programs are 
being used in an ever-increasing 
scale. The disease is insidious in 
that there is usually no pain and 
the progressive narrowing of the 
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visual fields is not appreciated by 
the victim until it is far ad- 
vanced.” 

Taken in hand early, glaucoma 
can be effectively controlled in 
most cases. For the majority of pa- 
tients, specially prescribed eye 
drops will lower the pressure to 
normal. In certain cases, where 
drugs do not reduce the tension 
sufficiently, surgery is useful. 

Dr. Margaret Horsley of the 
University of Tennessee voiced the 
opinion of leading eye specialists 
when she said. “The only hope of 
finding all the early glaucomas 
walking around the U.S. lies in 
routine tonometry (testing of eye 
pressure) by the general practi- 
tioner.” 

It was, as a matter of fact, m 
own eye physician’s routine chec 
of the pressure in my eyes during 
my last regular eye examination 
that sparked my interest in the 
subject of glaucoma. It is start- 
ling to realize that it is the major 
cause of incurable blindness in the 
United States today. 

Glaucoma is an elusive eye di- 
sease. Difficult to diagnose in its 
earlier stages, it causes blindness 
by destroying the optic-nerve fib- 
ers. Its name is derived from a 
Greek word meaning “light 7. 
which is how an untreated eye 
appears when vision is destroyed 
by the disease. It was named origi- 
nally by Hippocrates, the Greek 
master of medicine. 

Glaucoma is characterized by 
an increase in the pressure of 
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fluid naturally present within the 
eye. This fluid normally drains 
through a tiny channel located 
near the iris. When the channel 
becomes blocked and fluid cannot 
drain off, pressure within the eye 
builds up as the amount of fluid 
increases. Why the channel fails 
to drain fluid properly is a mys- 
tery that science has not yet sol- 
ved. In some instances, it may be 
due to an anatomical defect—the 
channel is too narrow or crowded 
shut by adjacent structures. But in 
most cases, the cause is unknown. 
As the pressure within the eye 
builds up, pain becomes intense. 
Patients describe it as a “feeling 
that the top of the head is blowing 
off.” The increased pressure with- 
in the eye soon kills the nerve fib- 
ers present in the retina. As more 
nerve fibers are involved, the di- 
sease finally affects the main optic 
nerve, and vision may be totally 
destroyed. 

Early warning symptoms — be- 
fore intense pain occurs — are oc- 
casional blurring of vision and the 
appearance of rainbow halos 
around bright lights. Physicians 
can diagnose glaucoma early by 
measuring the pressure within the 
eye and by gauging the flow of 
the eye fluid. These are painless 
procedures. The big problem is 
early diagnosis, before too ase j 
nerve fibers have been destroyed. 
The operation can arrest the di- 
sease, but it cannot restore vision. 

Here is a typical example of 
how one patient, a Mr. D., dis- 
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covered that he had glaucoma. 
One day he stopped his car 
abruptly at an intersection leading 
onto the main highway and then 
started forward. There was a sud- 
den, — impact. A truck ap- 
proaching from the right had been 
unable to stop in time. 
Fortunately, there was no loss 
of life and the damage was not too 
great. Nevertheless, Mr. D. realiz- 
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Increased fluid pressure in the 
eye has an effect like that of in- 
creased air pressure in an auto 
mobile tire. The pressure of the 
fluid damages the seeing parts of 
the eye. 
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ed that he hadn’t seen the truck 
bearing down from the side and 
decided to have an eye examina- 
tion. 

The diagnosis: An early stage of 
glaucoma that would respond to 
treatment. 

The three most common types 
of glaucoma found amoung adults 
are acute congestive, chronic 
simple, and secondary. In acute 
glaucoma, the symptoms of se- 
vere pain and cloudly vision pro- 
duce so much discomfort that 
medical attention usually is sought 
promptly. Chronic simple glau- 
coma, which is far more prevalent 
than the acute type, is the most 
dangerous type since there is a 
gradual painless loss of peripheral 
vision of which the person may be 
completely unaware. Secondary 
glaucoma, as the term implies, de- 
velops either as the results of other 
ocular disease or after injury. 

Symptoms that are suggestive 
of the possible development of in- 
sidious chronic simple glaucoma 
are: 

1. Frequent changes of glasses. 
The person seems unable to secure 


The treatment of glaucoma is a matter of equalizing 
the inflow and the outflow of the eye fluid. 
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a satisfactorily pair. 

2. Inability to adjust the eyes 
to darkened rooms, such as thea- 
tres. 

3. Loss of side vision. 

4, Blurred or foggy vision. 

5. Rainbow - colored rings 
around lights. 

Keep in mind that having any 
of these symptoms does not neces- 
sarily mean a person has_ glau- 
coma. They may be el by 
some other less serious eye trou- 
ble. On the other hand, these 
symptoms should encourage a per- 
son sensing them to check in with 
a physician who is qualified and 
equipped to check the “pressure” 
within your eyeballs by means of 
a tonometer, or other glaucoma- 
detection technique. “It is very 
important to stress,” says one au- 
thority, “that if proper medical 
treatment is started early, the pro- 
gress of glaucoma can be stopped. 
But sight already destroyed by 
glaucoma cannot be restored. This 
is the reason why you must have 
immediate and proper treatment 
from an eye doctor. Delay — even 
for a month—may mean that some 
precious sight will be sacrificed 
without chance of recovery.” 

Just exactly how does a glau- 
coma result in permanent blind- 
ness if allowed to go unchecked? 

The eyeball is shaped much like 
a basketball. But instead of air, a 
thick, jelly-like fluid fills most of 
the eyeball to give it shape. Dur- 
ing the first stages of glaucoma, 


the pressure of this fluid in the 
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front of the eyeball mysteriously 
increases. Nobody knows just why 
the pressure rises, although there 
are many theories. a 

The fluid in the rear of the eye- 
ball—under the increased pressure 
from the front — pushes against 
the retina, which is located at. the 
back of the eyeball. The job of 
the retina is to receive the light 
rays entering the eye, and send 
them on to the brain, where the 
rays are then recognized as 
images. 

Thus the nerve fibers which 
connect the retina to the brain are 
a major link in the process of see- 
ing. It’s this link which glaucoma 
attacks. 

At first, the increased fluid 
pressure damages only those re- 
tinal nerve fibers which enable 
you to see on each side. As a re- 
sult, side vision is gradually de- 
stroyed. In the final stages of the 
disease, the pressure destroys the 
nerves which permit front or cen- 
tral vision, and all sight is gone. 

In treating glaucoma, a doctor 
will usually resort first to a group 
of drugs known as “miotics.” Used 
as drops, these drugs contract the 
pupils, thus clearing the eye can- 
als. In most cases, the drops must 
be used several times daily and 
throughout the patient’s life, and 
certain special precautions must 
also be observed. 

Treatment, no matter what form 
it takes, is designed to reduce the 
pressure within the eyeball and 
keep it from becoming too hard. 
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Sometimes your. physician might 
recommend an operation to lower 
the pressure; or he may advise 
both the drops and the operation 
to stop permanent nerve damage. 
To postpone such an_ operation 
after it is found necessary may 
mean loss of vision. 

Research on glaucoma has been 
on the increase, thanks to grow- 
ing support from the National As- 
sociation for the Prevention of 
Blindness, as well as many civic 
and service-minded organizations. 
Out of this new research, for ex- 
ample, has come a new procedure 
for screening glaucoma. It is 
called the rapid visual field mul- 
tiple pattern test. In this test a 
series of 10 cards with abstract 
patterns of lines, dots, and cross- 
es is used. A black central fix- 
ation point is visible with ordin- 
ary light, but each pattern can be 
‘seen only when illuminated with a 
flash of ultraviolet light for one- 
fourth of a second. Errors in de- 
scribing any chart are recorded 
and field defects quickly noted. 
Among a group of 250 “normal” 
patients that physicians _ tested, 
four gave abnormal responses re- 
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vealing previously unsuspected 
visual field defects. In two of the 
latter, the character of the defects 
strongly suggested glaucoma. Ex- 
perience with the method in 100 
abnormal patients showed a close, 
consistent correlation with field 
defects found by more thorough 
procedures. Because a technician 
can be trained to use this rapid 
test and no medication is needed, 
there is every reason to believe 
that this new test will come into 
more common use than the ton- 
ometer method. 

The important point, however, 
is to be on guard for those five 
danger of chronic simple 
glaucoma listed in this article. The 
presence of these symptoms should 
not be alarming to you. The 
chances are that, even with them 
all together, you do not have glau- 
coma. But since your eyes are so 
valuable to you, veritable “win- 
dows of your soul,” the least you 
should do is have them double- 
checked to wipe out any concern 
over glaucoma or, if necessary, in- 
itiate modern treatments which, if 
given in time, may prevent total 
blindness from ever developing. 


No Mistake 


Jones: “How do you spend your income?” 
Smith: “About 30% for shelter, 30% for clothing, 40% for 


‘food, and 20% for amusement.” 


Jones: “That adds up to 120%!” 
 §mith: “That’s right.” — Kansas City Star 
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It is not unusual for high school and college teachers 
to find potentially strong students actually 
dragging their feet in an attempt to be just like 
the rest of the students 


Are You Teaching 
Your Children 
to Be Mediocre? 


By Orlo Strunk, Jr. 
Dean of West Virginia Wesleyan College 


ov coup hardly call Harv 
stupid. Not at all. But 
there he was, facing the 
dean of the college and looking 
sheepish about his academic re- 


cord. 

The dean sighed. 

“Your scores on your freshman 
tests indicate that you should be 
making A’s and B’s. Your high 
school record is superb. Yet here 
you are on the Warned List. How 
come, Harv? How come? 

It was not an easy question for 
Harv to answer. It was only after 
a half-hour of excuses and verbal 
sparring that -Harv truthfully an- 
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swered the dean’s question: 

“I just want to be average. 
That’s all. In high school I made 
straight A’s but no one really 
cared. At least now I’m plain Harv 
Morris. I’m accepted. I’m satis- 
fied.” 

Harv symbolizes a mighty cult 
in America: the cult of mediocrity, 
the “just-getting-by” attitude, and 
the “I’'m-just-an-average-fellow” 
philosophy. 

_ This is a dangerous cult. Very 
dangerous. It makes for an unima- 
ginative and hollow civilization. 
Nothing great was ever done by 
an “average” person. Greatness is 
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not average; it stands high, and 
it stands high above the crowd. 

It is not unusual for high school 
and college teachers to find poten- 
tially strong students actually 
dragging their feet in an attempt 
to be just like the rest of the stu- 
dents. Some exceedingly bright 
students (we've christened them 
eggheads!) have been known to 
cut back on their intellectual out- 
put because they did not wish to 
appear “different.” 

Where do students sop up the 
philosophy of mediocrity? From 
their buddies and friends, of 


course. But also from parents. 
There are many ways in which 
parents downgrade the _intellec- 
tual. They might simply show ob- 
vious contempt for the intelligent 
person. When some of our national 
figures refer to intelligent and 


talented persons as “eggheads,” it 
is easy to see how citizens might 
pick up the cue. 

Sometimes, of course, parents 
sense that they themiselves are not 
too bright. Johnny Foreman, for 
instance, came to his father with 
a mathematics problem. Mr. Fore- 
man wanted to help. He thought 
he could. But this math was over 
his head. He slammed down his 
pencil and groaned, “What do you 
need such junk for? Your father’s 
a salesman and makes more in one 
year than your teacher does in 
twol” 

The minimizing of intelligence 
is not always as obvious as Mr. 
Foreman’s outburst. The parent 
who simply and pleasantly guides 
his children along the path of least 
resistance is also to blame. One 
father recently put it this way: “I 
don’t want Tim to 
fail. If he selects 
his courses careful- 
ly, he can get by. 
But I don’t want 
him to get in too 
deep. He couldn't 
stand failure.” 

And every so of- 
ten a well-meaning 
parent tries to con- 
sole a son or daugh- 
ter who has failed 
difficult course 
with such cliches as 
“Don’t worry; Id 
rather see you well 
liked that a smart 
outcast” or one 
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quite common even today, “Oh, 
well; all geniuses are a bit cracked 
anyway.” 

Excellent students are usually 
well adjusted and get along ade- 
quately with friends and adults. 
Highly intelligent persons do bet- 
ter generally than do those of 
average intelligence, not only in 
their studies, but in marriage, jobs, 
and social encounters of all kinds. 
These are facts. The opposites are 
falsehoods or rationalizations! 

What’s the answer? 

We know that children are in- 
clined to internalize things said 
about them. If you tell a youngs- 
ter he is a poor speller long enough, 
he'll be one. If you tell a six-year 
old he’s ignorant often enough, he 
may accept the description and act 
in an ignorant fashion. Obviously, 
these descriptions by significant 
persons have their limitations, but 
the principle is generally sound. 


So we should be realistic about 
intelligence. If we spot it in our 
children, we should do all possible 
to encourage its development and 
use. When we notice that our son 
has a certain way of throwing a 
good curve ball, we should be 
concerned about his developing 
the skill fully. And if daughter 
Laura one day expresses a desire 
to hear good music, we do all we 
can to let her unfold her latent 
talent. 

In the same vein, when we spot 
brightness, we ought to encourage 
it and reward it. We must paint a 
picture of the thinker which shows 
him to be of infinitesimal value to 
his fellow men and to the world. 
Not a freak, but a man using what 
he has and using it well. 

We need no more Harvs, hiding 
in the shadows of mediocrity. We 
need “the brain,” and we need him 
badly. 


kkk 
No Wonder 


I HAD JusT explained to my class that because of the privilege 
of her Immaculate Conception Mary was free from ALL sin. The 


class was very interested. 


“You mean Mary didn’t have ONE sin ever?” Eddie asked.” 
“Not even a tiny one?” Loretta wanted to be sure she had 


heard correctly. 


“No Mary was never unkind or mean to anyone,” I em- 


phasized. 
Quickly Joe asked, “Did Mary have any brothers and sisters?” 
“No” 
“Well, no wonder then,” he concluded. — Sister Marita in 


The Missionary Catechist 
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Our Bonus Year 


LMOsT sIx feet of sle- 
A epy-eyed young man- 
hood flopped down on 
my studio couch. The 
spirit inside this handsome, somno- 
lent case seemed to go off in a 
trance. 

I paid no attention, for this had 
happened often lately, and would 
no doubt happen again during the 
next year, 

For this sprawling male creat- 
ure was our youngest son, recent- 
ly graduated from high school. 
Since there wasn’t enough money 
to send him to the school of his 
choice, he had a job as a mechan- 
ic at a motorcycle shop and had 
enrolled as a_ part-time college 
student, With his work check-out 
coming at 10 p.m. he was on a 
schedule which was not compati- 
ble with that of his full-time col- 
lege friends. So he had more time 
at home. 

During the morning hours I was 
the only one there, and those hours 
I had come to regard as mine for 


She took advantage of her last chance 


to do any boy-raising 


By 
Edna Walker Chandler 


writing activities and the desk 
work connected with such a vo- 
cation. When these morning inter- 
ruptions began I found myself 
fighting irritation. Then one even- 
ing after I talked to his Dad about 
what was happening, I got my sec- 
ond wind on the thing. 

“You are getting a very special 
privilege, my dear,” his father said, 
“and I wish I could be in on it. 
This is the last chance we'll have 
to do any boy-raising. When he 
goes away to school, he’s on his 
own, and whatever we have given 
him in ideals and standards up 
to that point will be all we can 
give. After that, he will belong 
more to the world than to us. So 
make the most of it!” 

I thought over what he had said, 
and I realized he was right. This 
was an added, special opportun- 
ity that most ~iiew don’t have. 
The world wouldn’t suffer if I 
didn’t do as much writing as I 
had planned, but if I could help 
turn out a human product strong 
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and ready to face the complexes 
of today, it would be a much great- 
- gift than any writing I might 
0. 

That bit of introspection and 
evaluation got rid of my threaten- 
ed irritation. So I was ready for 
Bob, even anticipating his coming, 
the next morning. 

Sometimes he'd study or work 
on his music, but almost always 
part of the time was spent in that 
familiar prone position on my 
studio couch. 

Once in awhile he asked me 
about my current writing project, 
but more often he revealed the 
egocentric concern of the older 
teenager or young adult with his 
own problems. 

If I said, “Did you want to talk 
to me, Bob?” the answer would 
be, “Oh, no, not specially.” I did 
that once, and he left in a few 
minutes. 

Perhaps such a question gave 
him the feeling that he had an 
appointment with a busy, preoc- 
cupied person, and he must hurry 
and get done with whatever he 
had on his mind. 

But Bob is a slow, methodical 
thinker. He can’t make swift de- 
ductions or rapid, patterned an- 
swers. He thinks everything 
through carefully, and when he’s 
ready, he talks. Usually he says 
things that need to be said. 

So I developed a method of 
letting long pauses otcur in my 
typing. I always had notes to go 
over, or items to enter in my card 


April 
file. Somehow these activities 
didn’t give a feeling of office pres- 
sure as the chatter of a typewriter 
often does. 

Results of this method were 
quick and _ noticeable. 

One of the first problems he 
brought up was that of his edu- 
cation. But his verbal thinking be- 
gan with a remark that seemed 
completely off the beam. 

“I'm sure glad I worked in the 
cannery that time,” he said. 

“Why, Bob? That was a pretty 
grim experience as I remember.” 

His father and I had been quite 
concerned with his association 
with the class of labor so often 
found in the low levels of cannery 
work, 

“Well, the boy is 17,” his father 
had said. “We can’t protect him 
always from contact with the 
world’s derelicts. He’d be better 
off to meet that layer of life while 
he’s still at home, and learn to deal 
with it from home base.” 

Nearly every night Bob had 
come home with some sickening 
tale of a common human problem, 
but to him quite new and heart- 
breaking. He worked at the can- 
nery most of the summer and went 
into his senior year at high school 
with a determination to go on for 
further training. Up to that time 
he had been quite indifferent con- 
cerning his educational future. 

Now he said, “Well, Mom, that 
job decided me to go on to school. 
Those poor guys really shook me 
up.” 
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I hel him pursue his own 
line of thought about why he was 
upset about their troubles. We 
talked about many social problems 
of today. 

“I wonder if Christ ever met 
up with people like that,” he mus- 
ed, “or do they just belong to — 
well, the way things are now.” 

Together we went down the list 
of the disciples and came to the 
conclusion that Christ was fully 
aware of the social conflicts of His 
day. 

One morning Bob began his 
conversation with his usual yawn, 
and, in his customary langerous 
voice, he said, 

“I don’t dig girls.” 

Now, in Bob's language that 
could mean one of two things. 
Either “I don’t like girls,” (and this 
I doubted since he was — 
more and more of his weeken 
time with a certain blonde) or it 
could mean “I don’t understand 
girls.” This was more likely. 

That discussion led into many 
trails of conversational exploration. 
The importance of family back- 
grounds, religious differences, ed- 
ucational ambitions, personality 
traits, and how they show up in 
countless unforeseen ways in the 
relationship of steady dating. We 
both became so engrossed that the 
poor boy had time for only a glass 
of milk and a sandwich before he 
left for class that day. 

Another morning we tackled the 
subject of teenage marriages, a 


problem brought into sharp focus 
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by notice of divorce of two youngs- 
ters married while still in high 
school, amid all the glamor and 
fanfare that could be gathered into 
one marriage ceremony. 

So the wonderful year sped by, 
with our fledgeling teetering on 
the edge of the loving security he 
had always known. He wanted to 
leave the nest; we knew he must 
leave it, but as parents always do, 
we had times of questioning. “Is 
he ready? Does he have a firm 
faith in God? Are his own values 
worked out in harmony with the 
teachings of his home and Church? 
Is he ready for the hurts he will 
suffer at times because of man’s 
inhumanity to man?” 

We felt he would never be more 
ready. The first flight must come, 
and whenever it comes, there will 
be some fears and disillusionments. 
We were blessed with this extra 
year to prepare him for that first 
flight. 

Here he was, not quite a man, 
definitely not a child, and what 
he needed most was time—time 
to be understood, and to gain help 
toward understanding himself. 

Time is the most precious thing 
parents can give their children. 
The very young get our time and 
attention because their helpless- 
ness requires it, their yelling de- 
mands it. 

As a teacher, my conferences 
with nts of problem children 
often revealed that the child was 
suffering from emotional malnutri- 
tion. The parents had no time to 
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listen, no time to just be available, 
no provision made for spiritual 
nourishment. 

An older child doesn’t usually 
yell for attention, but often his 
needs are very critical and can be 
met only by people who love him 
and have time to listen. 

Yet you can’t say “Now, look, 
you're a big boy now, and you're 
about to launch out on your own. 
There are some last minute things 
I must tell you before you go.” 

He’d turn and run for sure, and 
you'd never catch him! But just 

being around, practice giving 
a feeling that you are in no hurry 
at all. Keep the lines of communi- 
cation completely open, but don’t 
force the connection. 
' Every letter from Bob is filled 


with evidences of the standards 
he built at home, staying with him 
now, guiding him and supporting 
him. I like to think that those ses- 
sions in my study, unplanned and 
relaxed, helped him stabilize those 
standards and firm up those basic 
ideals. 

God gave me a bonus year to 
finish raising our boy. 

If you have an older child living 
at home, working, going to college, 
or preparing for marriage, look for 
your chances to use your bonus 
year. Be careful to do it in a way 
that there will be no lecturing or 
preaching, but only counseling and 
guidance, with your own natural 
love thrown in. Your investment in 
time will pay the biggest dividend 
check you've ever had. 


ooo 
Eye Witness 


I HEARD THE noise. Saw it happen. It was quite a collision. 
Two women involved. One said, “Now you look here. I had the 
‘right of way. You had no business crossing in front of me like 


that!” 


looking where you’re going... 
around .. 
here as you have... ” 


The other woman was really steaming. “If you had been 
instead of ... 
. you would have seen me. I’ve got just as much right 


instead of gawking 


I spoke up. “Ladies, ladies, tch, tch. I’ll be the referee.” Both 
drew back their carts filled with groceries and let me get through 
with mine. — Fr. Kiernan in The Companion 


I AM BEGINNING to suspect,” said the bridegroom, “that your 


mother has a low opinion of me.” 


“Whatever makes you think that?” asked the bride. 
Replied the bridegroom, “Those towels she gave us are 
marked HERS and IT.” — Patuxent River Tester 
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many Americans share the 

spirited view on_ travel 
quoted above. Statistics tell us, an 
airlines spokesman says, that 1.5 
out of every two Americans will 
travel somewhere in 1960. 

This means you can expect to 
take a trip this year, whether 
you're only going as far as the 
next town or all around the world. 

With America on the move at 
such a high rate, some tips on 
trips become very much in order. 

Since the end of World War 
II, travel by highway, train and 


[ VARYING degrees, a good 


T: rip T; Ups By Dave Warner 


“I should like to spend the whole of my life traveling, if I could 
anywhere borrow another life to spend at home.” 


—William Hazlitt 


plane has multiplied by leaps and 
bounds. This tremendous increase 
has given rise to a relatively new 
phenomenon — the travel agent, a 
man whose only job is to see to 
it that your trip is as comfortable 
as possible. 

Working with agencies, bureaus, 
airlines and various Chambers of 
Commerce, the agents have man- 
aged to collect vital information 
for every traveler. It’s as if you 
had your own scouting party check 
all the details in advance, hand- 
ing you a list of suggestions be- 
fore you take off on your vacation. 
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Because April is a perfect month 
for making plans for the vacation 
months ahead, these trip tips are 
offered now and recommended for 
filing. They will prove useful 
whatever your plans may be. 


Means of Transportation — De- 
cide on what you're seeking. Is it 
low cost, comfort, speed? Or is it 
convenience? You'll probably be 
surprised by some little known 
facts. For example, did you know 
that it’s cheaper to fly from New 
York to Miami than to go by bus? 

If you're going overseas, you 
should check freighter sailings. 
Many have luxurious accommoda- 
tions for passengers at nearly half 
the cost of regular steamship lines. 
Want speed? Jet planes can get 
you to Europe in less than five 
hours. 

If driving is still your prefer- 
ence, check the extensive rental 
system which you can combine 
with a speedy air trip. The cost 
is quite low, and the wear you 
save on your own car may just 
about make up the difference. 

When taking your own car on a 
vacation, have it thoroughly 
checked and serviced with atten- 
tion to such details as to whether 
you will be driving in mountain 
or desert areas. 


Clothing — Don’t take what you 
think youll need; that’s about 
twice as much as you really will 
need. Most people tend to burden 
themselves with all kinds of un- 


April 
necessary clothes. Wash-and-wear 
cottons make it possible to cut 
down radically on baggage loads. 
Build up basic combinations, pref- 
erably around a single color, and 
you'll find you can get by with a 
fraction of the luggage. 


Valuables — These best can be 
protected by leaving most of them 
at home or in a safety deposit box. 
Ask a neighbor or policeman to 
check your house from day to day. 
Don’t advertise your absence by 
boarding the windows or letting 
the lawn grow out. If possible, 
have someone keep the keys and 
do the normal tasks. 


Etiquette — No matter where 
or how you go, don’t be a litter- 
bug. This species annually tosses 
enough trash on U.S. highways to 
project a standard two-lane high- 
way, paved with debris a foot 
high, 30,000 miles into outer 
space, according to Keep America 
Beautiful, Inc., the national public’ 
service organization for the pre- 
vention of litter. Vacationers and 
tourists are urged to carry a litter 
bag in the car for travel trash. A 
plain grocery bag will do. The bag 
can be disposed of later in a prop- 
er receptacle. 

Study something about the area 
you're going to visit. If it’s a for- 
eign country, try to pick up some 
of the key phrases and expres- 
sions. You will be much more pop- 
ular with the natives. If staying 
in the U.S., find out the customs 


of dress, behavior and entertain- 
ment in the locale you intend to 
visit. 


Plan Ahead — Get the facts on 
what activities will be available 
and plan accordingly. For instance, 
there is no point in lugging golf 
clubs if there is no golf course 
available where you will be stay- 
ing. 


Cost — Vacations can be expen- 
sive or reasonable and well within 
anyone’s budget, depending upon 
how you plan it. The great in- 
crease in travel has reduced cor- 
respondingly. They're seriously 
talking about a $50-per-passenger 
ship’s journey to Europe by 1962! 
Many tourists are getting good dol- 
lar mileage from the off-season 
plan, meaning that the destination 
is chosen for that time of year 
when tourists are less numerous. 

From September to May most 
airlines reduce their fares. And in 
places such as Miami, hotels, etc., 
offer excellent bargains to cost- 
conscious travelers. National Air- 
lines, ever a strong proponent of 
lower air fares, offers round-trip 
air transportation from New York ~ 
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to Miami, double room occupancy 
in a leading hotel for seven days 
and six nights, limousine to and 
from your hotel, entertainment, 
and sightseeing for as little as 
$89.70 per person. 

Many other similar cost reduc- 
tions are available to a wise vaca- 
tion shopper. Check with your 
travel agent. 


Children — Youngsters, given 
the opportunity, can enjoy travel 
just as much as adults. The im- 
portant keys are sustaining their 
interest and stopping frequently 
for rests. Keep them amused and 
occupied. Older children, who may 
have helped plan the trip, can 
keep track of road maps and points 
of interest visited by the family. 

Provide the younger ones with 
small toys, games and _ books. 
Space the doling out of new toys 
as tempers wear thin. Food such 
as cookies, crackers and a Thermos 
of milk help. Let them out of the 
car at gas stations and make addi- 
tional stops every couple of hours. 
A small mattress can transform the 
back seat of your car into a bed. 
A pillow, blanket and damp wash 
cloth are musts. 


> 
Nothing New 


FROM THE DAY your child is born, you must teach him to do 
without things. Children today love luxury too much. They have 
execrable manners, flaunt authority, have no respect for their 
elders. They no longer rise when their parents or teachers en- 
ter the room. What kind of awful creatures will they be when 
they grow up? — Socrates, 399 B.C. quoted in The Companion 
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STORIES FROM THE NEW 
TESTAMENT, Piet Worm. Sheed 
& Ward, 64 University Place, New 
York 3, New York. $3.00. 

This third set of Biblical stories, 
illustrated for children, is as ex- 
quisitely beautiful as one of the 
old illuminated manuscripts which 
probably inspired its publication. 
The prints of gold are exciting 
and were designed to convey the 
feeling that the stories which they 
illustrate are the pure gold of all 
literature. 


LEGENDS OF THE SAINTS, E. 
Lucia Turnbull. J. B. Lippincott 
Company, East Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. $2.95. 

The lion of St. Jerome, the wolf 
of St. Francis, the dog of St. 
Roque, and other legends connect- 
ed with those marvelous people, 
the saints, are woven together in- 
to tales fascinating and wonderful 
to children in the age range of 
seven to 14. 


KASIMIR’S JOURNEY, Monroe 
Stearns. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
East Washington Square, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. $3.00. 

The Space Age is well repre- 
sented in this pictured journey of 
Kasimir on his travels with the 
moon around the world. The Pyr- 
amids, the Great Wall of China, 
Eskimos, bullfights, and other 
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marvels are depicted in big, bril- 
liant pictures on every page of 
this book which is suitable for 
children in the age range of three 
to seven. 


JESUS TELLS ME, Mary Dick. 
Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. $.50. 

The Sermon on the Mount has 
been scaled down to the level of 
the pre-schooler and _ primary 
school child. 


MY MARYBOOK, Sr. Maryanna, 
O.P. Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. $.50. 

The Hail Mary is explained, 
phrase by phrase, in story and 
picture, so that the prayer itself 
becomes a picture book of Our 
Lady’s life. 


SMILE AT YOUR OWN RISK, 
Rev. J. T. McGloin, S.J. Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
$2.95. 

Once again Father McGloin de- 
lights his readers’ sense of humor 
with an exposition of yet another 
facet of a Jesuit’s life. This time 
Father describes the Jesuit pri- 
marily as a teacher, drawing wide- 
ly on his own experience in the 
high school at Denver’s Regis 
Prep. Everyone interested in ed- 
ucational methods, techniques and 
objectives should find these es- 
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says stimulating, enjoyable and 
useful. 


UNFUNDISI, Rev. T. M. Cal- 
kins, O.S.M. Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. $3.50. 

Pick up this book and let your- 
self be transported to another 
world; a world of naivete, natural- 
ness, charm and _ simplicity in 
sharp contradistinction to the es- 
sential duplicity of civilization. 
Here one thinks, acts and talks 
as one is: not as he conceives of 
himself or as he wishes others 
might see him to be. Consequently 
the missioner’s approach can be 
open and direct with his appeal 
based on Gospel simplicity instead 
of involved philosophical argu- 
ments. The photos are good, and 
many are supplied. Father Cal- 
kins is a born writer and he has 
been provided with a tremendous 
subject in this description of 
Africa, Africans, paganism, witch- 
craft, and the weird customs of 
primitive people. 


TWICE CALLED, Rev. George 
L. Kane. Bruce Publishing Co., 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. $3.50. 

The autobiographies of 16 con- 
vert Sisters tell the tales of two 
journeys: one into the Catholic 
Church and the other into a re- 
ligious order. The stories are al- 
most as diversified as the women 
who wrote them, indicating God’s 
ways of drawing souls to Himself. 


GENERAL PHIL SHERIDAN 
AND THE UNION CAVALRY, 
Milton Lomask. P. J. Kenedy and 
Sons, 12 Barclay St., New York 
8, N.Y. $2.50. 
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The young Phil Sheridan had 
to fight tough battles with his 
bad temper before he could gain 
enough self control to become a 
General. At one time, he was 
even expelled from West Point— 
but he went back, and he made 
a man of himself. As an _ Irish- 
American, he had the comfort and 
strength imparted by his Catholic 
faith; as a brave man he developed 
into a fearless leader who became 
known as the last of the great 
American Cavalrymen. 


DeTONTI of THE IRON 
HAND, Anne Heagney. P. J. Ken- 
edy and Sons, 12 Barclay St., New 
York 8, N.Y. $2.50. 

From rare translations contain- 
ing the original journals and 
memoirs written by DeTonti, Fa- 
ther Memdre, and Henri Joutel, 
and made available to the author 
from the Congressional Library, 
an historically factual story has 
been constructed of a great man 
to whom history has not accorded 
the fame and glory given the ex- 
plorers whose battle he fought. 
Actually, he was the chief military 
aide of the great explorer, La Salle, 
superintended the building of 
forts and ships at his leader’s or- 
ders, defended the French colon- 
ists and their Indian allies against 
the attacks of savage allies. 


SAINTS FOR BOYS AND 
GIRLS, Catherine and Robb Bube. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee 
1, Wis. $3.50. 

The saints are presented as pa- 
trons of special causes in this ser- 
ies of simple and brief narrative 
accounts. The illustrations are 


modern and appealing. Children 
of 10 and under will enjoy these 
stories. 


A GIRL AND HER TEENS, 
Rev. Peter-Thomas  Rohrbach, 
0.C.D. Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee 1, Wis. 

Father Rohrbach writes to teen- 
age girls as though he were speak- 
ing to them. He discusses matters 
of genuine personal interest such 
as confession, sanctity, dating, 
friendship, sin, the meaning of 
life, obedience, independence and 
so on. Because he obviously knows 
girls thoroughly and because he 
answers clearly their intimate 
problems, the average teenager 
will appreciate this booklet, 


WHERE VALOR LIES, Adele 
and Cateau De Leeuw. Doubleday 
and Co., Garden City, N.Y. $1.95. 

This novelized version of the 
Crusades reflects the passions, the 
fears, the ideals and the selfish- 
ness of the men who fought as 
they react upon a teenage boy. 
The Crusades failed — but those 
who had been true to their spirit 
emerged the finer for having join- 
ed them, while those who had 
signed up for earthly glory and 
loot lost these along with their 
lives. The boy, Richard, grows in- 
to a real manhood because, in the 
Crusade, he meets and is momen- 
tarily influenced by a Saint: King 
Louis of France. Reading of the 
transforming effect of this brief 
encounter with St. Louis, the 
adults realizes how profoundly he 
ean affect adolescents, not by what 
he says but by what he is. For 
teenagers and adults. 
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PREVIEW 
of the MAY issue 


“Merchants have made installment buying so easy that this 
ractice has become one of the chief pitfalls in family 
inances.” This is a statement made in the article “Do You 
Know What You Pay for Installment Credit?” Chances are, 
if you’re average at least, that you don’t know what you 
pay. At least a recent survey showed that two out of three 
amilies never stop to figure out what interest rate they 
pay. This article is the first in a series of articles to be 
condensed from the new book “Christian Family Finance.” 
It should be must reading for all married couples. 


There has been a great deal written and spoken about 
overpopulation lately. Just how serious is the population 
explosion? Is mankind headed for self-destruction? Next 
month’s Family Digest has an interview with Colin Clark, 

one of the world’s outstanding demographers. You will be inter 
ested in learning why he calls it “The Overpopulation BLESSING.” 


Another article in next month’s issue is titled “Why Men 
Don’t Talk to Their Wives.” We think all wives will be interested. 
The article not only explains why husbands don’t talk, but also 
tells how to break the silence barrier. 


Since Mother’s Day comes during the month of May, mothers 
particularly will want to read “A Candle in the Dark.” This is a 
— to the mother of one of our more popular authors, Irene 


The feature that will probably attract the most attention 
next month, however, has only a few lines of type. You won’t 
learn much from it, but you will enjoy looking at a picture feature 
of a couple real cute little girls. 
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“Straight up into the sky, as a massive 
fortress, loomed the great rock summit of 
Mt. Sinai... . 

‘Suddenly, as a roar of a million cannon, 
came ear-splitting blasts of thunder! Light- 
ning flashed! ... The entire universe seem- 
ed a blaze of light... 


‘An unseen trumpet rang out in the 
heavens! ... And then? Silence! Intense! 


ments | | Penetrating! 
‘And in the silence; from the length, 
breadth and depth of eternity came the 


Voice of God!” 


Keeping the Ten Commandments 


This vivid and powerful description starts Father Hurley’s 
new book “Keeping The Ten Commandments.” It is typical 
of the forceful and absorbing presentation by the author 
throughout the book. 


A full chapter is devoted to each of the commandments. 
Very vivid and understandable physical comparisons are 
drawn to accentuate the moral effects of breaking the com- 
mandments. Each chapter concludes with Father Hurley 
explaining how obedience to the commandment can be a 
—— to happiness rather than a burden and obligation 
of fear. 


Entertaining reading . .. informative .. . inspiring. 
These few words sum up this new 192 page book. The bind- 
ing is durable; the cover is attractive. Copies are available 
now — ORDER YOURS TODAY. 


price $1.00 postpaid 


OUR SUNDAY VISITOR / Huntington, Ind. 


Please send ................ copies of Keeping The Ten Command- 
ments. My remittance is enclosed. 


NAME: 


ADDRESS: 


CITY, STATE: 
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